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INTRODUCTION 

"Without Any 
Resort to Amazonian Conventions" 

Women, Writing, Representation 



IN A BRIEF periodical piece, "Independence," published in the New York 
Ledger on July 30, 1859, Sara Willis Parton, writing as Fanny Fern, 
viewed the nation's July Fourth celebration through a gendered lens. 
Using rhetorical questions, Fern sketched restrictions governing public 
behavior of nineteenth-century U.S. middle-class women: 

Can I go out of an evening without a hat at my side? Can I go out with 
one on my head without danger of a station-house? Can I clap my 
hands at some public speaker when I am nearly bursting with delight? 
Can I signify the contrary when my hair stands on end with vexation? 
Can I stand up in the cars "like a gentleman" without being immedi- 
ately invited "to sit down"? Can I get into an omnibus without having 
my sixpence taken from my hand and given to the driver? Can I cross 
Broadway without having a policeman tackled to my helpless elbow? 
Can I go see anything pleasant, like an execution or a dissection? [War- 
ren, Ruth Hall 314-15) 

Ending her list of questions with whether she could be nominated 
for governor, senator, or president, Fern concluded, "Bah— you know I 
can't. 'Free!' Humph!" Fern's "Independence" simultaneously protests 
and consents to the entrenched nature of public behavioral restric- 
tions for white middle-class women. The periodical piece's apparent 
subject— that Independence Day in the United States disregards the 
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absence of female independence— enables Fern to disparage gendered 
cultural restrictions, implicitly invoking images of herself booing 
public lecturers, avidly observing dissections, and freely walking out 
alone at night. However, by offering no possibilities of Fern's actually 
performing these imagined disruptive acts, the piece suggests Fern's 
dependable compliance with current social arrangements. By 1859, 
the year this piece was written, Willis had scandalously and repeat- 
edly transgressed normative middle-class gender assumptions through 
divorce and a sensationalistic career, and she had elicited public exco- 
riation for unwomanly behavior as the author of the novel Ruth Hall. 1 
Despite or perhaps because of those events, in "Independence" Fern 
constructs herself as a woman who at times may internally resist pub- 
lic constraints but who will always behave appropriately. The pro- 
vocative American women under examination in Uncommon Women: 
Gender and Representation in Nineteenth-Century U.S. Women's Writing 
enact central features of Fern's text. All violate a presumptive nor- 
mativity in their lives, writings, and self-representations while cor- 
respondingly and contradictorily aligning themselves with prevailing 
gendered assumptions. 

Uncommon Women considers challenging female representations 
in diverse, highly readable, U.S. women's texts first published in the 
nineteenth century. Throughout this study, I consider women's auto- 
biographical concealments in forms ranging from cross-dressing to 
pseudonymity to posturing. My discussion centers on texts of six white 
women— Sarah Kemble Knight, Sara Willis Parton ("Fanny Fern"), 
Louisa May Alcott, and S. Emma E. Edmonds, with lesser though still 
significant critical attention to Mary Livermore and Annie Turner Wit- 
tenmyer— and one Black woman, Harriet Jacobs. 

I first examine the nineteenth-century publication of the eigh- 
teenth-century travel journal written by white middle-class Sarah Kem- 
ble Knight. Knight, a part-time scrivener and estate settler, chronicled 
her unconventional journey from Boston to New Haven and New York 
in the period 1704-5 to help settle a relative's estate. I next investigate 
the popular and controversial early periodical writing of Fanny Fern 
(the adopted persona of Sara Willis Parton). Willis, a white middle- 
class woman, began writing for literary papers in financial desperation 
after the sudden death of her husband and subsequent economic aban- 
donment by her relatives. I then turn to Louisa May Alcott's Hospital 
Sketches (1863), a text partially derived from the journal that thirty- 
year-old Alcott kept during the six weeks she nursed wounded male 
soldiers in a Washington, DC, Civil War hospital. Next I consider Nurse 
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and Spy in the Union Army (1865), a sometimes Active account of war 
service by S. Emma E. Edmonds, a white woman who successfully 
cross-dressed as a Union soldier. Edmonds's narrative is read against 
two later Civil War reminiscences by former women's war effort orga- 
nizers—Mary Livermore's My Story of the War (1889) and Annie Turner 
Wittenmyer's Under the Guns: A Woman's Reminiscences of the Civil War 
(1895). My concluding chapter views these texts through the lens of 
Incidents in the Life of a Slave Girl (1861), African American Harriet 
Jacobs's account of her life in and after slavery. 

All these texts complicate notions of self-writing and female 
agency. I consider generic forms, language, illustrations, and other 
textual apparatuses of these often daring life-writing texts and situ- 
ate them in specific U.S. cultural/historical moments. For example, 
in their navigation of and commentary on female representations, 
the writers under discussion at times employ topics of androgyny, 
asexuality, and lesbianism. These issues appear in various forms in 
the texts, sometimes muted, sometimes plainly apparent. In all cases, 
individually and collectively, these uses form a commentary on the 
rigidity and inadequacy of heterosexual female constructions. I fol- 
low Sidonie Smith and Julia Watson's understanding of "the autobio- 
graphical" as "autobiographical acts of narration, situated in historical 
time and cultural places, deploying] discourses of identity to organize 
acts of remembering that are directed to multiple addresses or read- 
ers" {Interfaces 11). These autobiographical texts indicate heightened 
attention to cultural pressures for women to organize their lives in 
accordance with dominant cultural scripts such as apolitical passivity, 
domesticity, heterosexuality, marriage, and motherhood. I make criti- 
cally visible the ways in which these texts dispute restrictive construc- 
tions of the female, test boundaries of race and class, and anticipate 
conventional reaction to their disruptive discourses. At the same time, 
I maintain my awareness of these texts as autobiographical, historical, 
and literary documents reflective of American beliefs, practices, and 
values. 

This study makes no claim to an overview of women's autobio- 
graphical writing in the nineteenth-century United States. Rather, I 
have carefully selected the white middle-class women writers and 
texts in this project in order to focus on women whose race and class 
markers located them conventionally in the normative ordering sys- 
tem. These women were, in effect, members of the same cultural 
subset, trained to adhere to conformist gendered models. This study 
discusses their texts separately and in relation to each other. At various 
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moments in their texts, these women clearly signal their awareness of 
conventional behaviors expected of them by the larger culture. In their 
rhetoric and appearance, these are women who would be identified as 
less disruptive. With class and race identities generally correspondent 
with prevailing assumptions, significant difficulties of female auto- 
biographical writing emerge that are linked directly to white/male 
defined discourses of gender. These women who could be (under)read 
as compliant struggled to attempt narratives of female selfhood and 
autonomy. Their struggles mark the even more extensive obstacles 
to autobiographical writing confronted by women whose race, class, 
or sexuality marked them as more transgressive. The concluding fifth 
chapter of this study discusses one such female author and text— Afri- 
can American Harriet Jacobs and her autobiographical Incidents in the 
Life of a Slave Girl. I move from white women's autobiographical writ- 
ing to Jacobs's foundational text in order to ensure that generalizations 
in previous chapters work across ethnic/racial lines. This conclusion 
also significantly extends the discussion in the rest of the book. 

Taken together, these texts trace a trajectory of general improve- 
ment in representations by/ of women from the Federalist period to 
the post-Civil War era. However, as my discussion will reveal, it would 
be an oversimplification to claim that this progress was necessarily 
linear. In order to illustrate various obstacles in this movement, I have 
selected a diversity of texts for consideration, and I also perform fresh 
readings or significant rereadings of these texts. For instance, I discuss 
once-well-known but now nearly forgotten women and texts, such as 
S. Emma E. Edmonds and her popular Civil War narrative concerning 
her life as a cross-dressing spy in the Union Army. Other women and 
their texts are considered in particular ways for the first time, such 
as Sarah Kemble Knight, whose eighteenth-century travel journal I 
read through the lens of the text's rarely examined nineteenth-century 
publication. While all chapters examine intersections of women and 
culture, two chapters specifically consider female gender construction 
and the Civil War. The variety of texts under discussion as well as the 
combination of my approaches to them underscores the mixed nature 
of women's developing cultural enfranchisement in the United States 
in the nineteenth century. 

Though this book takes as its focus texts by women, my discus- 
sion includes men who edited, published, rejected, or reviewed these 
texts, such as Robert Bonner, Theodore Dwight, William Dean How- 
ells, and Nathaniel Parker Willis. Additionally, my concentration on 
autobiographical prose incorporates a multiplicity of genres, such as 
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the hospital sketch, journal, periodical writing, slave narrative, travel 
narrative, and war memoir. I also examine related correspondence, 
editions, illustrations, introductions, and reviews. The cultural period 
under discussion includes the rise of interest in women's education 
and literacy, the beginning of the collapse of the slavocracy, the 
Civil War, and the post-Civil War era, among other historical/ cultural 
moments. 

While my discussion is very much informed by feminist criti- 
cism, my methodology supplements and extends feminist criticism's 
responses to these texts. The vital passion to uncover American wom- 
en's writing of earlier periods has resulted in the welcome retrieval 
of a number of texts. However, many of these works, although recov- 
ered, have remained on the margins of literary considerations. I fill 
such gaps with an insistence on the primary nature of the texts in this 
study. I argue that these texts are compelling in their own right and 
are valuable for what they reveal and for the way they augment our 
knowledge of women and representation in the nineteenth-century 
United States. My collective discussions of autobiographical women's 
writing in this study, as well as my use of neglected texts and con- 
texts, generate valuable attention for these works. These very readable 
American women's texts will engage the general reader as well as 
scholars and teachers. 

The larger part of Uncommon Women considers conflicted attempts 
of white middle-class women to narrate female selfhood. These texts 
present women whom the culture initially classifies as known and 
safe as they behave against conventional expectations and narrate 
their deviations from normative assumptions, while simultaneously 
proclaiming their propriety. On the road on at night with a male 
guide, Sarah Kemble Knight nonetheless critically scrutinizes and 
condemns the behavior of other women as "rude [and] unmannerly" 
(Knight 91). Financially independent and professionally successful, 
Fanny Fern catalogs her conformity: "I like a man's arm to lean on. 
I like a man's counsel and advice. ... I love babies too, and flowers, 
and all pretty and sweet things" ("One Sort of Woman" 1870). Travel- 
ing alone by steamboat and train on her way to nurse soldiers in a 
Civil War hospital, Louisa May Alcott describes herself as a "bashful 
individual," "quite ready to be a 'timid trembler,' if necessary" (Show- 
alter 6, 9). Having lived, traveled, spied, and fought in battle disguised 
as a man, S. Emma E. Edmonds still names herself a "poor, cowardly, 
nervous, whining woman" (Edmonds 359). The contradictory female 
self-representations in these works illuminate vexed contours of 
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nineteenth-century U.S. women's autobiographical texts. Such con- 
tours signal the compulsory nature of prevailing cultural assumptions, 
suggesting what Rachel Adams in another context has termed the "tyr- 
anny of the normal" (553). 2 

THE TYRANNY OF THE NORMAL 

Since its initial publication in 1966, Barbara Welter's groundbreaking 
work on nineteenth-century U.S. white women's culture and the ideol- 
ogy of "true womanhood" has been rightly complicated and nuanced 
by scholars. 3 As Mary Kelley has written in a recent retrospective, "In 
revisiting Barbara Welter's influential paradigm thirty years after its 
publication, we learn that True Womanhood's impact, which was pre- 
sumed to have been uniform and transparent, was instead as diverse 
and complicated as the lives of those for whom the ideology had been 
designed." Indeed, as Kelley argues, "instead of limiting impulses of 
self-determination, white women revised its tenets to serve expansive 
purposes" (Commentary 70). My project extends such scholarly revi- 
sions of the True Womanhood paradigm in order to further uncover 
and situate ways in which women diverged from conventional gender 
scripts and also wrote of their divergences, implicitly offering subver- 
sive alternative female models. 

Nineteenth-century U.S. middle-class female scripts of behavior 
were more various than public representations would lead us to believe. 
TO realize this, we need only think of white middle-class women whose 
biographical outlines survive. For example, Annie Fields, widow of 
James T. Fields, owner of the publishing house Ticknor and Fields, 
led an influential group of women writers and found happiness with 
partner Sarah Orne Jewett. 4 Delia Bacon, public lecturer on histori- 
cal subjects, moved to England to attempt to prove her controversial 
conviction that William Shakespeare did not write works attributed to 
him. 5 Maria Mitchell, first female astronomer in the United States and 
discoverer of the comet of 1847, was awarded the first advanced degree 
given to a woman, was the first woman appointed to the Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, and was elected president of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Women. In violation of public female con- 
structions, these women and many others were childless, intellectual, 
professional, radical, and unmarried. 

However, in constructions relayed by the means of nineteenth- 
century U.S. representation— advertisements, illustrations, magazines, 
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newspapers, novels, poetry, sermons, songs, stories— gender scripts 
were starkly limited and typically unyieldingly rigid. 6 For example, the 
article "British Philanthropy and American Slavery" in the March 1853 
issue of DeBow's Review, the South's most widely circulated journal, 
praised an anonymous female contributor ("The author, though known 
to fame, prefers the discharge of domestic duties to the noisy applause 
of the world" ["British Philanthropy" 258]) whose work "asserted and 
maintained the dignity, the elevation, the beauty of female character 
in its relation to that of the male, in the present constitution of soci- 
ety, and without any resort to Amazonian conventions" [258]). The 
short story "The Nest at Home," written by Mrs. Joseph C. Neal and 
published in the February 1850 issue of Godey's Lady's Book, a popular 
Northern journal, featured an illustration of a seated white woman, 
her hair in curls, her cap and dress trimmed with lace, and her arms 
(and, by implication, her worthy life) full of two sleeping infants (88). 7 
In his book Rational Religion and Morals (1852), Thomas Vaiden praised 
"woman's conduct" as "her best jewel" (916). Susan Jewett's story "How 
I Came to Be Spontaneous" (1858) praised a "most dutiful and loving 
daughter" as 

a generous girl, full of disinterested notions about providing for the 
declining years of her parents, and the increasing demands of her 
young brothers and sisters, [who] resolved to consecrate her life to 
them, and after dismissing her lover, determined not to marry at all. 
[She] devoted herself most assiduously to the care of the household, and 
nobody knew how much she suffered, for she tried to be cheerful and 
to make others so. (271) 

In these realms, women were compliant by cultural standards. The 
nature of their lives varied depending on the role in which they were 
cast. Sisters, daughters, loving mothers, or devoted wives, they were 
virtually interchangeable. 

When behavior or appearance of women in fictive locations devi- 
ated from normative standards, aberrations were intentional. For 
instance, the manifest example of Zenobia, the childless, intellectual, 
unmarried woman in Nathaniel Hawthorne's The Blithedale Romance, 
is constructed as vain, proud, and unsuccessfully competitive for male 
attention with the demure, submissive Priscilla. Zenobia's behavior 
leads to her suicide and to debasement of her corpse. Why would a 
woman in the United States wish to resemble her? In a sensational- 
ized illustration of Maria Bickford's real-life prostitution and murder, 
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the circumstances of her death are fictionalized. Though in reality 
Bickford's throat was slit so severely that she was almost decapitated, 
the illustration instead depicts her as stabbed with her own bedpost. 
Bickford's gruesome murder could have been portrayed so as to invoke 
sympathetic audience horror for the tragic circumstances of her death. 
Instead, the illustration encourages censure of Bickford's putative 
violations of female purity by imagining the post of her (sexualized, 
unclean) bed as the murder weapon. 8 What woman wouldn't recoil 
at her fate? In his 1853 Life Scenes, writer and playwright Francis 
Durivage mocks the "withered face, bearded lip, and sharp nose of the 
ancient spinster" who forces a young man to kiss her (235). In Dur- 
ivage 's construction, unmarried women exist on the margins of nature 
("withered," "ancient"), gender ("bearded," "sharp"), and desire (the 
kiss "forced" from a young man). Who would wish to resemble this 
caricature? In an anonymous 1855 narrative, a woman who is "victim 
of society's mummeries, of society's frivolities, and of society's skel- 
eton religion" dies damned to hell, leaving her orphaned child behind 
("Which: the right, or the left?" 214). What woman wouldn't fear this 
end? These aberrations are creations of patriarchy. They serve as cau- 
tionary tales, as negative reinforcement of women constructed as nor- 
mative. 

In nineteenth-century U.S. culture, the dominant appearance and 
behavioral scripts promoted for women were narrow, limited, and 
nearly impossible to avoid. The women who best met these standards 
were fictions of the patriarchal gaze: fantasy illustrations or living 
women significantly modified by indoctrination, dependence, and 
repression. For women, cultural approbation of one's behavior was 
constructed as crucial. In private life, women who entered the his- 
torical record and women who did not were various and varied. In 
public models created by the machines of representation, little variety 
existed. 

In his collection The Farm and the Fireside (1852), Episcopalian 
minister and editor John Lauris Blake reinforced constraints of wom- 
en's social and cultural position: 

Knowing what we do of the warm susceptibilities of the female heart, 
an irreligious woman seems to us almost a paradox— sometimes we 
have thought her a monster! Knowing also the high mission assigned to 
her by the Author of her being, we shudder at the very idea of her ever 
becoming recreant to the faith or the practice of the Christian. (221) 
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Nineteenth-century U.S. middle-class women were perpetually and 
precariously close to classification as perversions of the natural order. 
Any deviation from compulsory restrictive scripts could result in 
revulsion and denunciation. 

Public women who violated behavioral strictures even in small 
ways received swift, gendered censure. Mary (Todd) Lincoln, widow 
of Abraham Lincoln, attempted to sell her fashionable clothes to raise 
money and was publicly labeled "an intensely vulgar woman," "dread- 
ful," "avaricious," and "wanting in all the true instincts and delicacy 
which belong to worthy women" (Fleischner 310). Boston publisher 
and editor Joseph T. Buckingham excoriated women's public behav- 
ior in his collection Specimens of Newspaper Literature (1852): "Ladies 
in assemblies and public places, of the most exquisite forms, render 
themselves, by affectation and visible conceit, too odious to be looked 
at without disgust" (302). "A creature, who spends its whole time in 
dressing, prating, gaming, and gadding, is . . . nearly on a level with 
the monkey species" (302). An anonymous article ("from the pen of 
a distinguished citizen of South Carolina" [584]), "American Institu- 
tions," described Harriet Beecher Stowe (infamous in the South as the 
author of Uncle Tom's Cabin) as "that vulgar, ill-bred woman" ("Ameri- 
can Institutions" 1853, 586). Reverend J. T. Barr, writing in The Ladies' 
Repository in June 1854, quoted the cautionary verse on the tomb- 
stone of Mary Ashford, "a farmer's daughter— beautiful in person, and 
possessing ... an accomplished mind": 

As a warning to female virtue 

And a humble monument to female chastity, 

This stone marks the grave of 

MARY ASHFORD, 

Who, in the 20 th year of her age, having incautiously 
Repaired to a scene of amusement, without proper protection, 
Was shamefully violated and murdered. (260) 

The night after she attended a ball, "the corpse of poor Mary, bearing 
marks of brutal violence, was discovered in a field" (260). Barr reduces 
Mary Ashford's rape and murder to "a warning to young females against 
frequenting places of public amusement" (260). All these women had 
been perceived as behaving disruptively in the public eye. In response, 
cultural agents condemned them in commentary employing gendered 
discourses of class ("intensely vulgar," "ill-bred"), appearance ("odious," 
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"dressing, prating, gaming, and gadding"), and sexual purity ("female 
virtue," "female chastity"). 

Far too many egregious examples exist that demonstrate harsh 
response to women's public deviations from the norm. With such reac- 
tions to small violations, surely the women under consideration in this 
book— whose partial refusals to comply were so much more exten- 
sive—should be unpublished and unheard of. Why did these Ameri- 
can women and their nineteenth-century texts receive any attention 
at all? (Or, as one of my students asked thoughtfully and hesitantly, 
"But . . . shouldn't, like, they have been killed?"). 

WHY WEREN'T THESE WOMEN SILENCED? 

The absence of extensive public condemnation of these women and 
their texts may be understood in several ways. Because gendered 
assumptions authorized a very restrictive range of female types, a 
woman's salient identity markers served to cast her in a reductive, 
recognizable female model. Thus, the texts and motivations of women 
under consideration here would have been reduced to stereotypi- 
cal creations of patriarchy. In this crude view, Sarah Kemble Knight 
would be regarded as a devoted cousin traveling to aid a relative, her 
charitable motive serving to diminish the very unusual autonomy of 
her journey. Fanny Fern would be seen as the desperate widowed 
mother forced to write for paid publication after she had exhausted 
socially respectable ways to feed her fatherless children. Louisa May 
Alcott would be read as the energetic Yankee daughter, a recognizable 
product of her parents' abolitionist beliefs and New England's well- 
known antislavery politics and activism. S. Emma E. Edmonds would 
be reduced to the imprudent patriot, a woman so motivated by love of 
her country that she dressed as a man in order to defend the Union. 
Harriet Jacobs would be the mother so selflessly devoted to her chil- 
dren that she preferred hardships of a seven-year Southern conceal- 
ment near them rather than Northern freedom away from them. As 
a result of underreadings that classify them in less threatening roles, 
these women and their works would have been read as less disruptive. 
Further, irregularities of their lives and texts were novelties and so 
were more entertaining than alarming in their singularity. 

This is not to suggest that these women were ever far from an 
oppressive silencing as a result of their behaviors and the texts that 
publicized such behaviors. The most evident sign of their hazardous 
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status is the uncommon nature of their texts: while other women may 
have traveled on dangerous, solitary journeys, cross-dressed as men, 
or remained concealed in a garret for seven years, few women at the 
time recorded such experiences. Additionally, each of these women 
was confronted with the fear or reality of physical assault and/or 
strong public censure. Cultural toleration of these women and their 
work was not fixed; a slight shift in appearance, behaviors, or writ- 
ing could provoke hostility and violence. The texts under discussion 
in this study reflect awareness of such penalties and corresponding 
strategies to circumvent them. 

Knight's female autonomy and assertive voice disrupted passive, 
domestic notions of the female. As she traveled in the woods at night 
with a hired male guide, Knight risked her chastity, reputation, and 
personal safety. When she wrote about these experiences and then 
circulated her text among family and friends, she extended her jeop- 
ardy further by publicizing such events. However, though the text's 
private circulation— with its limited, selected readership— could have 
authorized Knight to construct herself more disruptively, Knight 
aligned herself fervently with white middle-class mainstream dis- 
course. Though the text provoked in its independent, woman-centered 
focus, its larger context was that of the recognizable, white middle- 
class woman behaving well. In salient, formulaic ways, Knight's jour- 
nal resembled acceptable female middle-class discourse, consequently 
locating Knight herself within conventional parameters. As I discuss 
later in this introduction and then more closely in the first chapter, the 
1825 publication of and response to Knight's eighteenth-century Jour- 
nal reveals contours of a larger cultural discourse concerning gender 
and representation that informs publication of nineteenth-century U.S. 
women's texts. 

Employing the persona "Fanny Fern" enabled Sara Willis Parton to 
adopt a range of roles in her early periodical writing— children, moth- 
ers, observers, and wives, among other personae. In these assumed 
identities, Fern sought reader understanding, working to persuade 
readers to view Fern through the lens of their own fears and desires. 
In other periodical pieces, Fern drew on topics and used tones that 
activated conjecture regarding her sex-gender identity. For example, 
Fern's writing about men, combined with her use of an authoritative 
manner that evoked male agency, prompted readers to assume that 
the author must also be male. In her early periodical writing, Fern 
is able to diversely portray individual female selves and to present 
an ambiguous sex-gender identity. Notwithstanding such stimulating 
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gendered variety in her writing, Fern's general alignment with cus- 
tomary notions of women protected her. My focus on Fern's critically 
neglected early periodical writing provides a fresh opportunity for 
consideration of the intersection of anonymity and women's autobio- 
graphical writing. 

Before her fame as the author of Little Women and other books, 
Louisa May Alcott was a nurse in a Washington, DC, Civil War hospi- 
tal. She subsequently wrote about the experience in Hospital Sketches, 
a narrative that uncovered autobiographic anxieties of her identity, 
sexuality, and gender. Some chapters of what later became Hospital 
Sketches were initially serialized in the Boston Commonwealth. Because 
of the Commonwealth's antislavery focus, the text's abolitionism worked 
to mute Alcott's sex-gender investigations. The success of these seri- 
alized sections resulted in arrangements to publish the sketches as a 
book— that is, to a larger and less self-selected audience. As a result, 
Alcott pragmatically added two new chapters to the text, which reor- 
dered her material and further diminished the text's sex-gender explo- 
rations. Indeed, over the years, Alcott continued to modify Hospital 
Sketches for increased conventionality and book sales: she allowed it 
to be bound with more overtly fictional stories which undercut the 
autobiographical nature of Hospital Sketches; and she censored various 
sections ("by taking out all Biblical allusions [regarding her criticism 
of a chaplain] . . . the book may be made 'quite perfect,' I am told. 
Anything to suit customers" [Myerson et al. 164]). Throughout her suc- 
cessful writing career, Alcott displayed anxious, heightened awareness 
of public expectations and scrutiny of her writing/self. In successive 
stages of her early work Hospital Sketches, Alcott decreased her rhetori- 
cal focus on sex-gender conflicts, resulting in a text— and an author- 
that could be read as more aligned with normative assumptions. 

In S. Emma E. Edmonds's popular Nurse and Spy in the Union 
Army (1865), readers were told that Edmonds had volunteered for the 
war effort and was hired to disguise herself as a male soldier and spy 
for the Union Army. In reality, Edmonds had disguised herself as a 
man, enlisted, and served as a soldier perceived as male until she was 
wounded. She fled the hospital in the middle of the night rather than 
be uncovered as female. Soon afterwards she wrote and published her 
successful narrative. Twenty years after the publication of Nurse and 
Spy in the Union Army, Edmonds publicly revealed her past identity, 
exposing the narrative deception that her wartime employment had 
been based on the perception that she was a man and not, as her text 
had maintained, a woman. Edmonds's declaring the truth of her war- 
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time cross-dressing was prompted by her desire to receive a military 
pension and to have her desertion charge dismissed. Two decades ear- 
lier, sex-gender assumptions had led Edmonds to flee the Army and 
to excise her passing as a male from her narrative rather than have it 
exposed. Twenty years later, when she revealed her former male iden- 
tity, the resulting publicity marked such cross-gender impersonation 
as unusual, but, by the 1880s, it was titillating and newsworthy rather 
than sharply disturbing. Edmonds's delaying announcement of her 
autobiographical truths until such a disclosure was, to some degree, 
culturally allowable protected her from a public response that in her 
words would have been '"far worse than death'" (Fladeland 455). 

In Incidents in the Life of a Slave Girl (1861), Harriet Jacobs related 
the decision of her autobiographic persona, "Linda Brent," to have sex 
with Mr. Sands, a white man whose protection would then secure her 
from the persistent, aggressive sexual demands of another white man. 
These sections of Jacobs's narrative disquietingly signaled female 
sexual knowledge and agency ("I knew what I did, and I did it with 
deliberate calculation" [46]), subjects prohibited by cultural scripts of 
female chastity and passivity. Furthermore, Jacobs's naming of Black 
female/white male sexual intercourse disrupted multiple taboos 
regarding sexual desire, interracial sex, and rape. However, in other 
salient parts of the text, Jacobs repeatedly foregrounded the nine- 
teenth-century construction of devoted motherhood, aligning herself 
with white female readers. Additionally, well-known white abolitionist 
Lydia Maria Child's agreement to serve as editor of and write an intro- 
duction to Jacobs's Incidents authorized a reading of Jacobs as upright, 
submissive, and remorseful. 

Notwithstanding these suppressions, editings, misreadings, and 
silencings, Knight, Fern, Alcott, Edmonds, and Jacobs enacted the 
autobiographic in their texts through a mix of generic and rhetori- 
cal strategies such as the use of conventional discourse, alignment 
with female scripts, textual revisions, and adoption of Active personae, 
among other methods. Such strategies enabled them to negotiate 
entrenched normative restrictions in their writing, eliding extensive 
censure. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHICS 

Particular generic spaces adapted by Knight, Fern, Alcott, Edmonds, 
and Jacobs for purposes of self-representation reveal and contest 
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confining female roles. Knight's generic locations of self-invention 
include the journal, travel narrative, and humor writing. Fern employs 
periodical writing to address topical subjects as well as self-construc- 
tion. Alcott mixes the hospital sketch, journal, and travel narrative. 
Edmonds moves from the autobiography to the war narrative to the 
fictive. Jacobs combines the slave narrative and elements of the fallen 
woman narrative. As with all women engaged in autobiographical 
practices, Knight, Fern, Alcott, Edmonds, and Jacobs negotiate a com- 
plex web of gender and genre constructions in their attempts to locate 
a momentary coherence of self. Chapters in this book discuss each 
female writer's choice of a particular genre or genres, as well as what 
was gained or lost through adopting such forms. 

Leigh Gilmore has suggested that at times women write autobio- 
graphically in other genres; that is, women may write autobiographi- 
cally when not writing autobiography. Gilmore names this generic 
space "autobiographies," using the term to 

describe those elements of self-representation which are not bound 
by a philosophical definition of the self derived from Augustine or the 
literary history or concept of the book which defines autobiography as 
a genre; instead, autobiographies marks a location in a text where self- 
invention, self-discovery, and self-representation emerge within the 
technologies of autobiography, namely those legalistic, literary, cul- 
tural, and ecclesiastical discourses of truth and identity through which 
the subject of autobiography is produced. (185) 

For Gilmore, engaging autobiographical strategies when working in 
forms that do not fundamentally require "a stable I anchored within 
a relatively stable genre" (185) provides space for women's autobio- 
graphical practices while evading more trenchant obstacles and nar- 
rower possibilities for self-representation of female autobiography. I 
extend Gilmore's arguments by demonstrating U.S. women's continu- 
ing multiple generic adaptations and female narratives of identity. 
These women expanded Gilmore's claims by adapting forms such as 
essay collection, historical account, hospital sketch, journal, periodical 
writing, slave narrative, and travel narrative for their autobiographical 
practices. 

This is, of course, not to suggest that these women and their texts 
share what Sidonie Smith and Julia Watson have termed a compre- 
hensive "relationality" [Women, Autobiography, Theory 37)— that is, 
one common female identity or experience that transcends form. As 
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Felicity Nussbaum has cautioned, "thinking about . . . the spoken and 
unspoken commonplaces [women] share must be grounded, I think, 
in particular and local instances of history if we are to avoid the gen- 
eralizations that contribute to oppression based on gender" (148). The 
representational projects I examine are separated by differences of 
the women's subject positions and experiences. Their self-narratives 
emerge from varied backgrounds of scrivener, daughter, mother, and 
wife (Knight); middle-class widow and mother (Fern); abolitionist 
daughter (Alcott); patriot (Edmonds); and slave, daughter, and mother 
(Jacobs). Additionally, these women and their texts were not equally 
well-known. Large segments of the culture remained (un)aware of 
some of these women and their texts. 

These texts are also separated by differences of the women writ- 
ers' regional affiliations and professions, among other divergences. 
Their geographic locations are as various as eighteenth-century Bos- 
ton; nineteenth-century New York and Boston; the Washington, DC, 
Civil War hospital; Northern and Southern Civil War battlefields; and 
the slave state of North Carolina. The women writers' sometimes tem- 
porary professions (estate settler, literary-paper columnist, war nurse, 
soldier, nursemaid), however diverse, determine their generic choices 
(hospital sketch, periodical writing, slave narrative, travel journal, and 
war narrative, among others). 

However, these differences are not absolute. For all these women 
and their texts, the middle-class white United States and public rep- 
resentations of women served as dominant cultural centers. Not- 
withstanding their variations, each woman writer's autobiographical 
practices confronted and navigated the larger ordering system. These 
unconventional women shared the historically difficult position of 
women writing in cultures that to significant degrees resisted female 
autonomy and agency. The act of subject formation necessarily cre- 
ated conflicted female discourses of identity and independence. The 
resulting texts were complicated by gendered issues of representation 
and voice. In this way, as Felicity Nussbaum valuably puts it, "cultural 
constructions of self and gender intermingle with the individual sub- 
ject's interest and engagement in taking up the particular discourses 
available at given historical moments" (149). 

The texts under discussion all made initial print appearances in the 
broader nineteenth-century United States. During the latter part of this 
period, the national discourse concerning the U.S. Civil War contained 
issues also seen in women's texts studied here— that is, vexed con- 
flicts of identity, representation, and boundaries. The central cultural 
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debates in political disputes regarding the war, and the publication 
and popularity of women's autobiographic texts all indicate fractures 
within the evolving normative ordering system. This study is not lim- 
ited to the period of the U.S. Civil War, nor is the Civil War the organiz- 
ing principle. However, as a necessary part of my desire to locate this 
project in the period of the broader nineteenth-century United States, 
a significant portion of its discussion occurs in the context of the Civil 
War era. 

In the early 1860s, autobiographical texts by Knight, Fern, Alcott, 
Edmonds, and Jacobs shared the same cultural moment. Knight's Jour- 
nal, which had emerged as a public text in the nineteenth-century 
United States, was reprinted in 1865; Fern's periodical writings were 
appearing regularly in the New York Ledger in 1865; Alcott's Hospital 
Sketches was published in 1863; Edmonds's Nurse and Spy was published 
in 1865; and Jacobs's Incidents was published in 1861. The historical 
period that Knight had documented in her journal was the focus of new 
interest. Fern's essays continued to draw a wide readership. Edmonds's 
account of her war experiences was sold and read by Northerners 
devoted to the Union cause. Jacobs's narrative attracted a white North- 
ern female reading audience. As the Civil War fragmented and threat- 
ened to destroy the nation, these uncommon women's life narrations 
which challenged restrictive female representations, put pressure on 
race and class boundaries, and considered conformist responses to their 
disruptive autobiographical practices, were— tellingly, as I will argue 
most specifically in chapters 3 and 4— part of the nation's common liter- 
ary discourse. 

In general, anxieties of identity and autonomy seen in these texts- 
anxieties emerging from a range of cultural locations— tested con- 
straints of social and political arrangements. The women's works under 
consideration here exposed oppressions that complicated women's life 
writing as their representations signaled restrictive gender conven- 
tions of the dominant culture. In temporarily coherent moments of 
selfhood, these texts reflected complexities of female positioning. As 
they attempted to declare the "I" in their various writings, Knight, 
Fern, Alcott, Edmonds, and Jacobs expanded female possibilities for 
U.S. women and positioned readers to consider other forms of repres- 
sive social insistence. 

Uncommon Women begins with Knight's eighteenth-century Journal 
principally because of the work's provocative position as an autobio- 
graphical text written by a woman in the early eighteenth century 
and then published for the first time in the nineteenth century. In 
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chapter 1, '"A More Masculine Courage': Women's Voice and the Nine- 
teenth-Century Publication of Sarah Kemble Knight's Journal," I con- 
sider why the text— unconventional as it is— would be published and 
then multiply republished in the nineteenth century. I then examine 
how publications of Knight's text intersect with publication of other 
women's writing at the time. The Journal, though privately circulated 
by Knight, remained unpublished until 1825, nearly a full century 
after her death. The 1825 publication of the Journal— its original public 
issuing— has been almost entirely neglected in the critical record, as 
have the Journal's subsequent republications later in the nineteenth 
century. I perform a fresh reading of Knight's text, situating it in the 
context of its nineteenth-century print appearances. I argue that the 
publication context of the Journal is a sign of a nascent receptivity to 
women's writing, a receptivity also seen in publication of women's texts 
that, unlike Knight's Journal, were both written and published in the 
nineteenth century. 

Though Knight's text may have influenced other authors whom I 
discuss here, I have no evidence of that. I make no claim that Fern, 
Alcott, Edmonds, Livermore, Wittenmyer or Jacobs read Knight's 
Journal. However, the 1825 publication of the journal signals its par- 
ticipation in an emergent national debate concerning gender and 
representation. That is, the nineteenth-century revival of Knight's 
Journal informs publication of women's texts that, unlike Knight's, 
were both written and published in the nineteenth century. That this 
book begins with Knight's Journal invites speculation about the test- 
ing of this unstable gendered ground. An examination of Knight's text 
suggests a context for the discourse of this moment and informs the 
nineteenth-century U.S. women's texts later discussed in this book. 

Knight, a woman visibly disrupting gender assumptions by trav- 
eling alone, paradoxically represents herself as promoting culturally 
sanctioned female scripts. Her choice of the journal enables her to 
record her autonomous travels and, despite the unorthodox nature of 
her journey, to construct a conventionally gendered self. In spaces 
between the independence of her journey and that constructed self, 
discourses of truth and identity emerge. For instance, left behind in 
the woods by her guide at night, Knight rejects conventional reliance 
on piety and instead voices and genders her fears: "Now Returned 
my distressed aprehensions of the place where I was . . . encompased 
with Terrifying darkness enough to startle a more Masculine courage" 
(93). Emerging from her frightening hilly climb, she locates gendered 
images of reassurance: 
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But being got to the Top, was there amply recompenced with the 
friendly Appearance of the Kind Conductress of the night. . . . The Rap- 
tures which the Sight of that fair Planett produced in mee, caus'd mee, 
for the Moment, to forgett my present wearyness and past toils; and 
Inspir'd me for most of the remaining way with very divirting tho'ts, 
some of which, with the other Occurances of the day, I reserved to note 
down when I should come to my Stage. (93) 

Ahead of her time in embarking on and recording such a journey, Knight 
afterward circulated her journal privately. The journal remained in 
manuscript form until 1825, when Theodore Dwight, Jr., anonymously 
edited and published it. The publication of Knight's unconventional 
Journal in the nineteenth century compels our notice as it points new 
attention to representations of and texts by women. 

Reading against the first chapter's concern with a somewhat private 
woman-centered genre and voice, chapter 2, '"Everything by Tarns 
and Nothing Long': Configurations of Female Selfhood in Fanny Fern's 
Early Periodical Writing," explores popular form and gender flexibil- 
ity. I examine texts from Fern's periodical writing beginning in 1851, 
when her work was first published, until 1854. During this time, as she 
wrote anonymously as Fanny Fern, Sara Willis Parton's identity was a 
well-kept secret. In 1854, Willis interrupted her periodical writing to 
compose her first novel, Ruth Hall; its publication led to the reveal- 
ing of her identity. Thus, once she resumed periodical writing, her 
use of fictive female personae was necessarily transparent. For Willis, 
writing as Fanny Fern, a columnist whose "true" identity is the subject 
of heightened public conjecture, gender and public voice intersect in 
her early periodical writing, encouraging her to adopt multiple self- 
representations. I am interested in Willis's early periodical pieces- 
written before her public exposure as "Fanny Fern"— which employ 
strategies of female representation. My study conducts a significant 
reading of Fern's critically neglected early periodical writing and 
considers a mix of these early writings to uncover links between the 
weekly appearance of an author's work— its anticipated, recognizable 
form and voice— and her self-redefinitions. The chapter extends exami- 
nation of autobiography's limited possibilities for self-interpretation. 
Autobiography's generic confines appear even more restrictive when 
compared to the periodical piece's extension of the process of self- 
representation, which emerges rhetorically from Fern's engagement 
with fictive stories of selfhood. 
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Chapter 3, '"How Could You Leave Me Alone When the Room Was 
Full of Men!': Gender and Self-Representation in Louisa May Alcott's 
Hospital Sketches," focuses on ways in which generic choice freed 
Alcott in Hospital Sketches (1863) to write about male/female physical 
contact without invoking male and female sexuality for herself or her 
nineteenth-century U.S. readership. The chapter explores how Alcott's 
use of the hospital sketch and her construction of herself as Civil War 
nurse Tribulation Periwinkle evades issues of sexuality, allowing her, 
within the permeable Active/ autobiographical boundaries of her text, 
to invent an alternative sex-gender identity for a white middle-class 
woman in the nineteenth-century United States. For example, discuss- 
ing her loss of hair due to illness, Trib partially scripts female hair loss 
as wartime sacrifice, not unlike a wound incurred as a result of her ser- 
vice for her country: "I take some satisfaction in the thought that, if I 
could not lay my head on the altar of my country, I have my hair" (61). 
Such moments also allow for Alcott's use of subversive humor. Within 
the divided national space, elements of the professionalization of nurs- 
ing and the transformation of the sex-gender system met in the tempo- 
rary wartime hospital. These cultural changes combined with Alcott's 
nurse/ soldier/mother self-definitions to invite reconfiguration of pos- 
sibilities of her gendered identity. Readers of Hospital Sketches were 
thus able temporarily to imagine thoughts and behaviors beyond cus- 
tomary gender constraints. Alcott's experiential and literary journey 
outside her white middle-class location led to the Civil War hospital, 
as well as to nineteenth-century U.S. boundaries of gender, race, and 
nation. 

Chapter 4, '"I Am Other than My Appearance Indicates': Sex- 
Gender Representation in Women's Nineteenth-Century Civil War Rem- 
iniscences," extends the discussion of Alcott's invention of an alterna- 
tive sex/gender identity, begun in chapter 3, by turning to Civil War 
reminiscences by S. Emma E. Edmonds, Mary Livermore, and Annie 
Turner Wittenmyer; these works record the experiences of women 
who disguised themselves as male soldiers. The chapter begins with a 
discussion of cross-dressing, gender construction, and authenticity in 
nineteenth-century U.S. Civil War narratives. I then historicize these 
works in the context of nineteenth-century sexology's attempts to 
order, contain, and stabilize ambiguous and contradictory sex-gender 
constructions. The "Publisher's Notice" which introduces readers to 
Nurse and Spy in the Union Army foregrounds Edmonds's agency: "In 
the 'Secret Service' as a 'Spy,' which is one of the most hazardous 
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positions in the army— she penetrated the enemy's lines ... no less 
than eleven times; always with complete success and without detec- 
tion" (5). At the same time, the notice responds to the disruption of a 
woman passing as a man: "Should any of her readers object to some of 
her disguises, it may be sufficient to remind them it was from the pur- 
est motives and most praiseworthy patriotism, that she laid aside, for 
a time, her own costume, and assumed that of the opposite sex" (6). 

Such narratives were written by women on both sides of the Mason- 
Dixon Line during and after the war. These texts have subsequently 
provoked gendered questions of realism and historical accuracy. By 
selecting the Civil War narrative, women writers privilege a nation- 
alistic, subjective accounting of U.S. history. In the larger context 
of chronicling women's war efforts, Edmonds details wartime self- 
representations that cross boundaries of gender and race. These cross- 
gender impersonations, for the most part assumed during her employ- 
ment as a Union spy, would be read as shockingly wrong were they 
situated outside the narrative of wartime patriotism. In their record- 
ings of Civil War history, Livermore and Wittenmyer, self-defined con- 
ventional women, discover desire and ambivalence in their conflicted 
responses to encounters with wartime women who had tested gen- 
dered confines. 

The conclusion, '"I Found It Hard to Preserve My Self-Control': 
Race, Women, Representation," discusses Harriet Jacobs's Incidents 
in the Life of a Slave Girl (1861). Jacobs's Incidents offers compelling 
documentation that autobiographic writing is even more difficult for 
women whose race, class, or sexuality marks them as multiply trans- 
gressive. This final chapter extends the discussion of previous chap- 
ters and examines how generalizations developed in those chapters 
are maintained across ethnic/racial lines. I conclude with Jacobs's 
text primarily because of its position as "the most sophisticated, sus- 
tained narrative dissection of the conventions of true womanhood by 
a black author before emancipation" (Carby 47). Jacobs's Incidents has 
certainly garnered more critical response than any of the other texts 
discussed in this book. In my evaluation of the main Black female 
autobiographical text of the nineteenth-century United States beside 
other, lesser-known white women's autobiographical texts, previously 
less visible privileges of whiteness emerge. Such analysis is valuable to 
this book as it exposes possibilities of access and authority granted to 
and unnoticed by nineteenth-century middle-class white women in the 
United States. Viewed through the lens of Jacobs's text, whiteness is 
foregrounded as the default race in Knight's, Fern's, Alcott's, Edmonds's, 
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Livermore's, and Wittenmyer's texts. A consideration of Jacobs's Inci- 
dents with these texts clearly uncovers unexamined assumptions of 
those perceived as white, as we recognize Jacobs's awareness that she 
is at all times identified as Black. 

Gendered representations in American women's autobiographical 
work considered in Uncommon Women mark recognition of cultural 
pressures for women whose actions resulted in increased female vis- 
ibility to identify themselves as conventional women. They also reflect 
the women writers' own conflicted struggles to declare a momentary 
coherence of self within genres that do not fundamentally require 
"a stable I anchored within a relatively stable genre" (Gilmore 185). 
In these (partially) successful displays of self-presence, these women, 
through their endeavors, articulated the complexity of female posi- 
tioning. By engaging in these attempts at self-definition, Knight, Fern, 
Alcott, Edmonds, and Jacobs extended available female representa- 
tions for all women. Sidonie Smith and Julia Watson argue that wom- 
en's "narratives of self-discovery" authorize readers to "claim kinship 
in a literature of possibility. Most centrally, women reading other 
women's autobiographical writings have experienced them as 'mirrors' 
of their own unvoiced aspirations" (Introduction, Women, Autobiogra- 
phy, Theory 5). The multiple forms of difference engendered in these 
texts make their individual and collective participation in female self- 
representation particularly worthy of study and valuable for other 
women. The critical recovery of and attention to these women's auto- 
biographical texts adds them to our increasingly nuanced understand- 
ings of autobiographical practices of white women writers and their 
negotiations of nineteenth-century U.S. middle-class culture. Overall, 
in Uncommon Women, women's autobiographical texts are presented as 
central and vital participants in evolving representations of women in 
the nineteenth-century United States. 
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"I Found It Hard 
to Preserve My Self-Control" 

Race, Women, Representation 



The author is a quick-witted, intelligent woman, with great 
refinement and propriety of manner Her daughter, now a young 
woman grown, is a stylish-looking, attractive young person, 

white as an Italian lady. 

—Lydia Maria Child to John Greenleaf Whittier (4 April 1861) 



THIS STUDY ENDS with a discussion of Incidents in the Life of a Slave Girl 
(1861), Harriet Jacobs's account of her life in and after enslavement. 
In a scene from Incidents, "Linda Brent," Jacobs's thinly veiled autobio- 
graphic persona, describes a raced encounter that occurs when she is 
traveling by steamboat in the North with her white female employer, 
Mrs. Bruce, in the capacity of nursemaid to Mrs. Bruce's child: 

We went to Albany in the steamboat Knickerbocker. When the gong 
sounded for tea, Mrs. Bruce said, "Linda, it is late, and you and baby 
had better come to the table with me." I replied, "I know it is time baby 
had her supper, but I had rather not go with you, if you please. I am 
afraid of being insulted." "O no, not if you are with me," she said. I saw 
several white nurses go with their ladies and I ventured to do the same. 
We were at the extreme end of the table. I was no sooner seated, than 
a gruff voice said, "Get up! You know you are not allowed to sit here." 
I looked up, and, to my astonishment and indignation, saw that the 
speaker was a colored man. If his office required him to enforce the 
by-laws of the boat, he might, at least, have done it politely. I replied, "I 
shall not get up, unless the captain comes and takes me up." (136) 1 

In this scene Jacobs's construction of Linda Brent largely privileges 
genteel female behavior. Brent would rather go hungry than be insulted; 
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she expresses herself respectfully ('"if you please'"); and she expects oth- 
ers to he equally courteous ("he might, at least, have done it politely"). 
Jacobs's self-consciously normative representation of Brent's female 
gentility reflects her awareness of values and assumptions of her mid- 
dle-class white Northern female readers. 2 

Harriet Jacobs wrote Incidents at night between 1853 and 1858 while 
she worked as a nursemaid for and lived with Nathaniel Parker Willis; 
his second wife, Cornelia Grinnell Willis; and their child (the family 
was fictively named the Bruce family in Incidents). 3 Jacobs's identity 
during this time was rich with contradictions of what W. E. B. Du Bois 
would later famously and influentially detail as the "peculiar sensa- 
tion" of "double-consciousness," "the two-ness" of being "an American, a 
Negro; two souls, two thoughts, two unreconciled strivings; two warring 
ideals in one dark body" (35). Jacobs was a Southern woman living in 
the North; a mother living away from her children, serving as nurse- 
maid to another woman's child; a fugitive slave working for a white man 
who edited a proslavery journal; 4 and a Black woman living with and 
among whites. 5 As Sidonie Smith has argued regarding Jacobs's double 
consciousness, "[fjrom her position on the margins, however, Jacobs 
can 'see' both inside and outside white culture, inside and outside 'true 
womanhood' and its supporting ideology" ("Resisting the Gaze" 99). It 
was from this vexed, disenfranchised position that Jacobs attempted to 
write an autobiographical text for publication. 

In Incidents Jacobs uses the persona of Linda Brent to align herself 
and her text with white middle-class female Northern readers. For this 
association to succeed, Jacobs must complicate the condemnation that 
she anticipates will be directed toward her by her female audience 
when they read Brent's confession regarding sex with a white man. 
The text primarily responds to Brent's perceived disruptive sexual acts 
by foregrounding the cherished nineteenth-century middle-class con- 
struction of devoted motherhood. Throughout the text Brent's singular 
sacrifices— particularly her seven-year concealment in order to remain 
near and protect her children— are depicted as innate to any loving, 
dedicated mother. Further, the introduction to and editing of Incidents 
by well-known white abolitionist Lydia Maria Child serves to autho- 
rize a reading of Brent as a respectable, compliant, and contrite Black 
woman. 

Critical readings of Incidents have centered on scenes of Brent in the 
South, typically the tenth chapter in which Brent confesses her sexual 
transgressions, and chapters detailing her seven-year concealment. 6 In 
the text Brent admits that she had sex with Mr. Sands, "a white unmar- 
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ried gentleman" (46), in an attempt to protect herself from continued 
sexual persecution by her owner, Dr. Flint. Brent's sexual "headlong 
plunge" (47) is described as the result of her "shudderfing] to think of 
being the mother of children that should be owned by my old tyrant" 
and her belief that Mr. Sands would arrange for her children's freedom 
(47). Brent's confession is located at an intersection of motherhood and 
a female gentility defeated by raced oppression. Her shamed plea for 
forgiveness, "Pity me, and pardon me, O virtuous reader!" (47), both 
informs white middle-class female readers that Brent respects and has 
endeavored to attain their moral standards and laments her failure to 
do so. That failure, however, is carefully positioned in the context of 
devoted motherhood. As Hazel Carby writes, Brent is "a demonstration 
of the consequences for motherhood of the social and economic rela- 
tions of the institution of slavery" (54). 

Jacobs's text directs critics and readers to considerations of mother- 
hood primarily with the account of Brent's seven-year concealment, 
which foregrounds her maternal sacrifices. Jacobs lived for seven years 
in a hidden garret of coffin-like dimensions, giving up her health and 
all but minimal physical movement in order to remain near but never 
touch or speak to her children ("Season after season, year after year, 
I peeped at my children's faces, and heard their sweet voices, with a 
heart yearning all the while to say, 'Your mother is here'" [117]). Jacobs's 
extended narration of Brent's acute physical pain and emotional despair 
is embedded in the script of the sacrificing mother revered by the larger 
culture: 



I could have made my escape alone; but it was more for my helpless 
children than for myself that I longed for freedom. Though the boon 
would have been precious to me, above all price, I would not have taken 
it at the expense of leaving them in slavery. Every trial I endured, every 
sacrifice I made for their sakes, drew them closer to my heart, and gave 
me fresh courage to beat back the dark waves that rolled and rolled over 
me in a seemingly endless night of storms. (73-74) 

Brent's sacrifices for her children do not result in resentment or in a 
lessening of her affection for them over time. Rather, Jacobs constructs 
Brent as a mother granted the priceless opportunity to forfeit her life for 
her children and in so doing to love them even more devotedly. With 
each ennobling sacrifice, Brent's love for her children is strengthened 
and her selfless courage is renewed. 
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My reading of Incidents foregrounds Jacobs's (self-) constructions of 
female gentility. This critical approach constitutes a fresh rereading of 
Jacobs's text. Jacobs's treatment of female gentility has received little 
scrutiny, which is understandable given the text's rich locations of, for 
instance, motherhood and captivity, both of which have garnered major 
critical attention. I turn to considerations of gentility in Incidents in order 
to test the unstable ground of the work's correspondence with white 
women's texts discussed in my study. Reading Incidents through a lens 
of gentility underscores Jacobs's violations of the normative while— as 
with the white women discussed in this study— also drawing attention 
to her alignment of herself with conventional gendered assumptions. 
This critical approach additionally reveals complexities of women's self- 
writing and agency, as well as inadequacies of heterosexual construc- 
tions. Through my use of gentility, I attempt to make transparent ways 
in which Incidents contests constraints of the feminine, puts pressure 
on categories of race and class, and works to forestall reactions against 
its uncommon discourses. These aspects of Jacobs's writing point to 
greater degrees of difficulty in writing the autobiographic encountered 
by women like Jacobs whose race, class, or sexuality identified them as 
outside the normative. Reading Jacobs's Incidents in the Life of a Slave 
Girl through the lens of gentility complicates generalizations in previ- 
ous chapters of this study across ethnic/racial lines and extends the 
discussion that occurs in the rest of the book. 

Thus the quotation with which I begin this concluding chapter ref- 
erences not Linda Brent's motherhood but her gentility. In this scene 
Brent is in the North, a fugitive slave traveling on a steamboat as nurse- 
maid to the child of her white female middle-class employer. Brent 
is represented as a conventional woman in this scene, still motherly, 
though paid to be so as she cares for another woman's child. She is also 
represented as a Black woman who recognizes the potential for negative 
responses to her public appearance among whites. When confronted, as 
she had accurately feared she might be, with violating "the by-laws of 
the boat," she responds with unconventional female self-assertion ('"I 
shall not get up, unless the captain comes and takes me up'" [136]). 7 
However, even her unconventional authoritative response when chal- 
lenged with a breach of rules is situated somewhat genteelly. 8 That is, 
her response is based on prevailing race and class assumptions. The 
"astonishment and indignation" which prompt her self-assertion are 
provoked by her realization "that the speaker was a colored man." She 
is affronted because a man in this office is impolite to her, but particu- 
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larly so because it is a Black man who behaves rudely to her. Brent's 
further commentary makes this plain: "If his office required him to 
enforce the by-laws of the boat, he might, at least, have done it politely." 
The scene encourages readers to recognize Brent as a conventional 
woman offended by speech that is rude in both language and tone, just 
as the impertinent assumptions of the Black speaker are rude. Brent's 
response and its grounding in gentility accord with Amy Richter's argu- 
ment in her examination of nineteenth-century U.S. public women's 
travel that "many black women believed that their polite behavior could 
provide them with protection during travel" (46). 

As with a representational strategy adopted by Sarah Kemble Knight 
in her Journal, Jacobs represents herself/Brent adhering to culturally 
sanctioned female codes even when, as in the scene above, her behavior 
transgresses those codes. Knight's correlation of speech— which she per- 
ceives as less genteel— with eating— which she views as vulgar— reap- 
pears in Incidents in a more complex intersection of speaking, writing, 
and eating. In the scene which begins this chapter, Brent anticipates 
that her presence at the supper table may be perceived as disruptive. 
She then explains to white readers in writing (not speaking) that she was 
barred from eating by the (c)rude speech of a Black worker, who, unlike 
Brent, we may infer did not know how to read or to write. Jacobs orally 
at the time and then later through Brent in Incidents responds with 
dignified gentility to the man's "gruff voice." In presenting this scene 
as she does, Jacobs indicates divisions between speaking and writing as 
well as speaking and eating. In Knight's Journal such distinctions are dis- 
tinctions of class— that is, in Knight's text, the vulgar speaking of white 
people corresponds with their uncouth eating. Jacobs's distinctions are 
likewise class-inflected but are further complicated by Blackness. A 
Black man's crude denial of Brent's genteel attempt to dine exposes 
such eating, despite its trappings, as no more than coarse consumption 
segregated by race. Had the Black servant "done it politely"— used cour- 
teous speech that acknowledged Brent's propriety— his civil delivery 
would have still resulted in Brent's exile from the table, but it also would 
have left intact the possibility of polite dining. 

This scene, however, is only one disruptive incident, as it were, 
though not an insignificant one, in a larger portrait of Brent's traveling. 
Brent's journeys differ fundamentally from the travel of white women 
authors discussed in this study's earlier chapters. Primarily, Brent's trips 
belong to a specific subset of the larger category of travel: they are not 
voluntary journeys so much as they are flights. Unlike white women 
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discussed earlier, Brent travels not because she chooses to; she travels 
because she must. In almost every instance of her traveling, Brent is not 
going to a place so much as she is escaping from another place. Also, in 
a nineteenth-century, raced deja-vu pattern, Brent continues to travel 
to places she does not wish to go. 

Brent's traveling is markedly different from the white women authors' 
depictions of and rationales for traveling. For example, Jacobs's/Brent's 
presence while traveling is significantly more disruptive than Knight's 
unsettling presence. Knight is challenged and mistaken for a prosti- 
tute, but she is nonetheless always allowed to sit down and eat. Unlike 
Alcott's Tribulation Periwinkle in Hospital Sketches, Jacobs/Brent can- 
not travel alone without fearful expectations that she may be insulted, 
turned away, kidnapped, or raped. 9 Like that of Willis/Fern and Ed- 
monds, Jacobs's/Brent's identity is at various times anonymous, con- 
cealed, or not fully known; but, unlike them, her life and liberty are 
always in danger if her identity is revealed. Indeed, on all her travels, 
Brent must appear in various degrees of disguise— that is, she must, at 
all costs, not be read as the fugitive slave she is. 

In order to demonstrate these differences, I detail below a passage 
from Incidents regarding female travel. I follow this analysis by readings 
of similar passages from Knight's Journal; from Fern's "Dark Days," an 
early literary periodical piece; from Alcott's Hospital Sketches; and from 
Edmonds's Nurse and Spy. I do not wish to place undue emphasis on 
implications of the textual passages I have selected. However, as I dis- 
cuss below, these passages offer provocative instruction regarding race 
and women's autobiographic uses of gentility as well as cross-dressing 
and travel. 

To begin, toward the end of the twentieth chapter of Incidents, read- 
ers are presented with what initially seems to be the start of Brent's 
escape to the North and freedom. In this scene Brent, disguised as a 
Black male sailor, leaves her hiding place in the house of an unnamed 
white woman, a friend of her grandmother, who is married to a man 
who owns slaves. Brent's gentility, despite her cross-dressing, is sig- 
naled in her placid acquiescence to her complete lack of information 
regarding her destination. Peter, the young Black man helping her, then 
tells her (also informing Jacobs's readers) that her uncle is preparing a 
hiding place for her in the garret of her grandmother's house. To allow 
him time to do so, Brent is told that she and Peter will spend the night 
concealed in the ominously named Snaky Swamp. 10 Brent anxiously 
"dreadfs] to enter this hiding-place" for fear of snakes, but accurately 
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understands that she is "in no situation to choose" (90). Previously, at 
the beginning of the eighteenth chapter, Brent, eluding agents of Dr. 
Flint, had hidden "in a thicket of bushes" when 

a reptile of some kind seized my leg. In my fright, I struck a blow 
which loosened its hold, but I could not tell whether I had killed it; 
it was so dark, I could not see what it was; I only knew it was some- 
thing cold and slimy. The pain I soon felt indicated that the bite was 
poisonous. . . . The dread of being disabled was greater than the physi- 
cal pain I endured. (80) 

Thus, two chapters earlier, Brent's temporarily hiding outside at night 
had mixed terror of capture, fear of reptiles, physical pain, and anxieties 
of permanent bodily impairment. Now, two chapters later, as Brent and 
Peter enter Snaky Swamp, the circumstances of this next concealment 
outside are even more difficult for Brent to endure: 



We were covered with hundreds of mosquitos. In an hour's time they 
had so poisoned my flesh that I was a pitiful sight to behold. As the 
light increased, I saw snake after snake crawling round us. I had been 
accustomed to the sight of snakes all my life, but these were larger than 
any I had ever seen. . . . [T]he number of snakes increased so much that 
we were continually obliged to thrash them with sticks to keep them 
from crawling over us. (90-91) 

In this feral nighttime Eden, Brent's body is besieged by a variety of 
rabid life forms that desire to possess/ consume Black female flesh. The 
mosquitoes are numerous, poisonous, and relentless. The too-phallic 
snakes are equally plentiful, large beyond custom, and multiplying in 
number throughout the night. In this situation, circumstances render 
Peter, Brent's male companion in hiding, effectively demasculinized; he 
does (can do) nothing beyond what Brent herself— not male, though dis- 
guised as a male sailor— can do in attempting to keep the snakes away. 
The attacking mosquitoes and snakes within the confines of Snaky 
Swamp substitute for the slavocracy and its predatory representatives, 
particularly Dr. Flint, in the larger world outside the swamp. 11 As with 
poisonous vermin within the swamp, poisonous human vermin outside 
the swamp are also driven to possess and consume the Black female 
body. 

Traumatic as Brent's situation is as she hides in the swamp from 
whites who pursue her, she nonetheless crucially maintains the gentility 
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of the middle-class woman in her text despite her male clothing, telling 
readers that "even those large, venomous snakes were less dreadful to 
my imagination than the white men in that community called civilized" 
(91). Brent discreetly implies the fearful reality that she would be raped 
by the white men should they succeed in their pursuit of her. Brent's 
qualifying of the term "white men" as "white men in that community 
called civilized" is carefully constructed for white female readers to 
include not all white men, but only an evil subset of Southern white 
men. 

Brent does not want to travel to hide in the unnamed white wom- 
an's house, in the thicket of bushes, or in Snaky Swamp. She does not 
wish to travel to hide in the garret of her grandmother's house. But, as 
Jacobs knows, any Black female slave would be fortunate to have such 
destinations, indeed, to have any destination that would allow her to 
remain successfully concealed from her zealous pursuers. Brent simul- 
taneously inhabits multiple disenfranchised personae of cross-dressed 
Black woman, fugitive slave, male sailor, threatened mother, and slave 
as she flees in terror from the close confinement and dangers of one 
Southern hiding place to another. If for a moment we interrupt this dis- 
cussion and our reading of Incidents to view Brent fearfully suspended 
in mid-flight, we see a compelling autobiographic representation of 
antebellum Black female travel in the nineteenth-century U.S. South. 

Readers who turned to Knight's Journal in 1865— or at any time after 
its initial 1825 publication and its reprintings throughout the nineteenth 
century, including 1865— would have encountered a somewhat similar 
scene involving a woman's unconventional nighttime travel. Knight 
recounts her journey with her guide John, a white man she had met 
and hired that day: 

When we had Ridd about an how'r, wee come into a thick swamp, wch. 
hy Reason of a great fogg, very much startled mee, it being now very 
Dark. But nothing dismay'd John: Hee had encountered a thousand and 
a thousand such Swamps, having a Universall Knowledge in the woods; 
and readily Answered all my inquiries wch. were not a few. (90) 

Knight's swamp, of course, differs from Jacobs's by climate and region. 
Also, Knight reaches this Northern swamp in conditions of early autumn 
while Brent hides in a Southern swamp in conditions of early summer. 
However, without diminishing these distinctions, Knight's New Eng- 
land swamp compared to Jacobs's depiction of Snaky Swamp appears 
plain and uninhabited. Where Brent's swamp experience was rife with 
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multiple images of the erect phallus— long proboscises of mosquitoes, 
enormous snakes, thrashing sticks, and sexually violent white men- 
Knight's swamp experience is virtually bereft of all images "by Reason 
of fogg." The strongest reaction that her swamp experience evokes from 
Knight is that it "very much startled" her, and only then because the fog 
obscures the sight of the swamp as Knight and John approach it. 

Unlike Brent's, Knight's agency is such that she does not have to 
hide or even stop in the swamp. That agency extends to Knight's selec- 
tive observations of the swamp itself. While the swamp through which 
Knight traveled surely teemed with insects and reptiles, Knight has 
the privilege of disregarding them. She is on horseback and in transit. 
She is not the object of a hunt and indeed has voluntarily and without 
duress chosen to travel. Each of these aspects helps exempt Knight 
from concerns of insects and reptiles. Additionally, all of Knight's 
unknowns— everything she does notice about the swamp— are "readily 
answered" by her practiced white male travel guide. Her "inquiries wch. 
were not a few" are satisfied by John's "Universall Knowledge in the 
woods." Knight's satirical remarks concerning the self-important nature 
of John's knowledge ("Hee had encountered a thousand and a thousand 
such Swamps") should not obscure the representation of John as a white 
man with information and Knight as an inexperienced (read: genteel) 
white woman. 12 

In Fanny Fern's "Dark Days" (4 Dec. 1852, Olive Branch), recently 
widowed Jane Grey cannot afford the care that would save the life of 
Charley, her sick son. After Charley's death, on the way to "the 'poor 
man's lot,'" Jane Grey rides next to the sexton who drives the wagon 
holding Charley's coffin. The funeral is attended only by Jane Grey and 
the sexton. The following occurs after the burial: 

When the sexton touched her arm, and pointed to the wagon, she fol- 
lowed him mechanically, and made no objection, when he said "he 
guessed he'd drive a little faster, now that the lad was out." He looked 
at her once or twice, and thought it very odd that she didn't cry; but he 
didn't profess to understand women folks. 

Like Brent's journey to Snaky Swamp, Jane Grey's nighttime travel 
also entails a traumatic destination, in this case her son's burial, which 
is the object of the trip. However, Jane Grey travels in a wagon, not, 
like Brent, on foot. Though she must remain outside for a time, she is 
not pursued, and she does not need to hide. The natural surroundings 
that Fern describes in "Dark Days" are as free of predators as Knight's 
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swamp. Tragic as the representation of Jane Grey is, Fern can none- 
theless accurately and without activating readers' skeptical attention 
portray her as having the genteel privilege of taking no notice of such 
matters. Indeed, in this scene Fern depicts no living things at all aside 
from the sexton and Jane Grey herself. 

As with John, Knight's male guide, the sexton represents local self- 
centered masculine authority. He performs his tasks adequately— driv- 
ing the wagon, hurying the coffin— but does no more than that. The 
sexton's passing interest in Jane Grey, such as it is, registers her diver- 
gence from gendered expectations (he "thought it very odd that she 
didn't cry"). But that observation is immediately followed by his untrou- 
bled and unexamined dismissal of her and of women in general ("he 
didn't profess to understand women folks"). Linda Brent needs her male 
friend Peter to help plan her next concealment, accompany her to the 
swamp and back, and offer what protection he can in those fraught cir- 
cumstances. However, Knight and Fern's Jane Grey are less dependent 
in such situations, requiring men only to guide or to drive them and to 
perform these duties correctly. In their travels Knight and Jane Grey are 
represented as having more autonomy and less trepidation than Linda 
Brent. As they travel, their lack of worry regarding male violence, for 
instance, is reflected in the absence of multiple images of the phallus 
like those employed by Jacobs. Shielded by readily perceived identity 
markers of white female gentility, Knight and Jane Grey do not need 
additional protection from men, and they do not need to cross-dress or 
present themselves androgynously. 

This contrast may have seemed less absolute in the lives Fern and 
Jacobs lived outside their texts, particularly so because the two women 
knew each other. 13 Joyce Warren interestingly aligns Fern's and Jacobs's 
situations, noting that "in desperation, Fanny Fern left her husband, just 
as Harriet Jacobs fled rather than submit sexually to the master whom 
she despised" (Fanny Fern 303). 14 Warren extends this association to 
argue that 

a comparison of the two writers provides a significant comment on 
the position of women in nineteenth-century America: slave or free, 
women were dependent upon and answerable to men; without auton- 
omy in society or in the home, their bodies and their children were not 
their own. (303) 



I agree with Warren's argument, up to a point. Certainly an under- 
standing of women's lives in the nineteenth-century United States must 
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foreground oppressive cultural forms and practices of patriarchy. Fur- 
ther, it is likely that Willis herself would have been in agreement with 
Warren's analysis. Regarding the relationship between Fern and Jacobs, 
Warren quotes Thomas Butler Gunn, a frequent guest in the Fern/Par- 
ton household, who wrote that "Fern had told him that she felt a special 
obligation to Harriet Jacobs, who, she said, was one of the few people 
who stuck by her when others did not" (223). 

However, I diverge from Warren's conclusions in what I see as her 
less convincing grouping of all nineteenth-century U.S. women in the 
broad category of "slave or free." As much as Warren is correct regarding 
female dependence, autonomy, and disenfranchisement, it is, I would 
argue, an oversimplification to speak even momentarily in terms of 
"slave or free." Put another way, to privilege gender over race places an 
undue emphasis on gender that necessarily diminishes the crucial role 
of race. Willis's sustained honoring of Jacobs's loyalty to her at a very 
vulnerable time when she had few supporters indeed speaks well of 
both Willis and Jacobs, and of their beliefs, practices, and values. 15 
Without at all trivializing those admirable connections between Wil- 
lis and Jacobs, however, I maintain that Fern's representation of Jane 
Grey in "Dark Days" (to cite just one example) interrogates discourses of 
power regarding gender while at the same time unexaminedly uphold- 
ing assumptions concerning constructions of race. 

Such partial scrutiny regarding gender but not race is also displayed 
by Alcott in Hospital Sketches. Alcott's unimpeachable abolitionist cre- 
dentials should not be read as guaranteeing the presence of a con- 
sciousness regarding race and its constructions. In Hospital Sketches, 
Tribulation Periwinkle, on her way to nurse in the Civil War hospital, 
records the last stage of her journey from New England: 

Washington. — It was dark when we arrived; and, but for the presence 
of another friendly gentleman, I should have yielded myself a helpless 
prey to the first overpowering hackman, who insisted that I wanted to 
go just where I didn't. Putting me into the conveyance I belonged in, 
my escort added to the obligation by pointing out the objects of inter- 
est which we passed in our long drive. Though I'd often been told that 
Washington was a spacious place, its visible magnitude quite took my 
breath away. (17) 

While Alcott constructs Trib's travel by train and steamboat as vexing, 
she also represents the difficulties and frustrations of a woman traveling 
alone as fairly easy to negotiate. Because Trib's travel is not desperate 
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or life-threatening, Alcott can employ humor and have its usage cor- 
respond with the nature of Trib's travel experiences. When Trib arrives 
at her intermediate destination, she then comically exaggerates her sta- 
tus as a woman traveling alone, referring to herself as "helpless prey." 
By representing Trib to her readers as "prey," Alcott allows them to 
perceive Trib as a genteel white woman unable to politely contradict a 
domineering, working-class man. The worst thing that such an "over- 
powering man" could do to Trib in this scene as it is constructed is to 
drive her to an incorrect, but by implication still entirely safe, destina- 
tion. Like Jacobs's Linda Brent, Trib also has an intermediate destina- 
tion in her journey; unlike Brent, however, the most serious danger that 
awaits Trib when she arrives at that destination is an imagined officious 
white man. 

With "helpless prey," Alcott employs vocabulary and definitions that 
culturally and experientially diverge sharply from those in Jacobs's 
lexicon. The "overpowering" men whom Trib fears and their potential 
"insisting] that I wanted to go just where I didn't" also derive from this 
linguistic/ cultural location. Such language is only lightly freighted for 
Alcott and, by implication, for readers. If we were to transfer these 
exact phrases from Alcott's Hospital Sketches into Jacobs's Incidents, their 
meanings would be transformed from humorous to life-threatening and 
dire. 

Trib's male companion, "another friendly gentleman," is as knowl- 
edgeable as Knight's guide John. He conducts Trib to the proper vehicle 
and then instructs and entertains her on their extended nighttime trip. 
Not only does Trib not have to hide on her journey, but the natural 
world that she experiences on this part of her travels is "spacious," not 
enclosed or rife with dangers. Indeed, it is in the language of sightsee- 
ing that Trib comments on the "visible magnitude [which] quite took my 
breath away." The nature she experiences is so broad as to dazzle her— it 
is impressive and not in the least alarming. 

It is in Edmonds's Nurse and Spy that a white woman's nighttime 
travel bears more resemblance to Linda Brent's fraught journey. In the 
scene quoted below, Edmonds has been passing to her Union Army 
employers as a man, "Frank Thompson." As Frank Thompson, she plans 
to next adopt the disguise of "an Irish female peddler" (147) in order 
to infiltrate a Confederate Army camp. Like Brent in the scene above, 
Edmonds is a woman on foot, cross-dressing as a man in order to travel 
with her identity concealed. 

Edmonds's intended disguise as an Irish woman invites critical spec- 
ulation regarding gender and ethnicity. As David Roediger and others 
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have discussed, mainstream nineteenth-century U.S. culture regularly 
conjectured about what was then commonly classified as the Catholic 
Irish "race," making frequent raced Black/ Irish comparisons and in gen- 
eral "callfing] the whiteness of the Irish into question" (133). 16 Edmonds 
thus portrays herself entering the swamp in a disguise in which she has 
been perceived as a white man, intending to emerge from the swamp 
the next morning in a disguise in which, if successful, she will be per- 
ceived as a non-white woman. 

Edmonds sets out to "spend the night in the swamp, as the only safe 
retreat," planning in the morning to "ask admission [at the Confeder- 
ate camp] as one of the fugitives . . . flying from the approach of the 
Yankees" (148). On her way to Chickahominy Swamp, Edmonds crosses 
the river and then "fearjs] the consequences of spending the night in 
wet clothing, especially in that malaria-infested region" (149). She sub- 
sequently becomes "delirious" as she endures a feverish night in the 
swamp: 

The remembrance of the sufferings of that night seem to be written 
upon my memory "as with a pen of iron." There I was, all alone, sur- 
rounded by worse, yes, infinitely worse, than wild beasts— by blood- 
thirsty savages— who considered death far too good for those who were 
in the employment of the U.S. Government. That night I was attacked 
by severe chills— chills beyond description, or even conception, except 
by those who have experienced the freezing sensation of a genuine 
ague chill. During the latter part of the night the other extreme pre- 
sented itself, and it seemed as if I should roast alive. . . . My mind began 
to wander, and I became quite delirious. There seemed to be the hor- 
rors of a thousand deaths concentrated around me; I was tortured by 
fiends of every conceivable shape and magnitude. Oh, how it makes me 
shudder to recall the scenes which my imagination conjured up during 
those dark weary hours! Morning at last came, and I was aroused from 
the horrible night-mare which had paralyzed my senses through the 
night, by the roar of cannon and the screaming of shell through the 
forest. (149-50) 

Recording her harrowing "remembrance of the sufferings of that night" 
that "seem to be written upon my memory 'as with a pen of iron'" 
causes Edmonds still to "shudder." Such heightened emotional language 
as well as her physically delicate response to her recollections under- 
scores Edmonds's female gentility. Despite her long-term cross-dressing 
and autonomous, solo female journey, Edmonds represents herself as a 
genteel woman extensively traumatized by nighttime travel. 
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Edmonds's experience in this scene aligns provocatively with Brent's 
night in the swamp. Both women are dressed as men, in hiding, and 
surrounded by white male enemies. Neither sleeps or feels safe; both 
wake to sounds of danger. Further, both Snaky Swamp and Chickahom- 
iny Swamp are feral, natural locations rife with elements (mosquitoes, 
snakes, ague, and fever) that cause physical agony. 

Linda Brent has a male companion with her (as do, for that matter, 
Sarah Kemble Knight with John, her guide; Fanny Fern's Jane Grey 
with the sexton; and Louisa May Alcott's Tribulation Periwinkle with the 
"friendly gentleman"), and Edmonds technically does not. Yet I would 
argue that the text provides material for a reading of "Frank Thomp- 
son"— Edmonds's male persona— as her male companion in this scene. 
Edmonds first inhabited the persona of Frank Thompson when, at age 
seventeen, she ran away from home disguised as a boy in order to 
avoid marriage. Later, having continued to live as Frank Thompson, 
she enlisted as a private in the Union Army under the name Franklin 
Thompson. Successfully disguised as a man, she fought in the war for 
two years. The access to masculine agency gained by Frank Thomp- 
son allowed him potentially to serve Edmonds as effectively as Brent's 
companion, Peter, was able to aid Brent. That is to say, just as Peter was 
of very limited help to Brent in Snaky Swamp, so Frank Thompson is 
equally unsuccessful in helping Edmonds in Chickahominy Swamp. 

Edmonds's night in Chickahominy Swamp concludes very differ- 
ently than did Brent's night in Snaky Swamp. Brent's experience was 
so traumatic that she and Peter left earlier than they had planned for 
Brent's new hiding place in her grandmother's garret. Edmonds, how- 
ever, in Chickahominy Swamp the next morning, catches sight of her 
"Irish costume," thinks about her preparations for that disguise, and as 
"the perfect absurdity of my position rushed over my mind ... it made 
me for the moment forget my lamentable condition, and with one 
uncontrollable burst of laughter I made that swamp resound in a man- 
ner which would have done credit to a person under happier circum- 
stances, and in abetter state of health" (150). Edmonds's spontaneous, 
ringing laughter effectively recasts what she had described as her "suf- 
ferings" of the previous night. What prompts this laughter is her recog- 
nition of the "perfect absurdity of [her] position"— that is, ostensibly that 
she, a white woman, had been planning to pass as Irish. Disturbing as 
her night in the swamp had been, Edmonds rebounds with an implicit 
identification with her whiteness (i.e., her non-Irishness) which leads to 
her quick turn to humor. Like Knight and Alcott, Edmonds successfully 
uses humor to mediate stated difficulties of white women's nighttime 
travel. 
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It is here that the correspondence between Brent's travel and 
Edmonds's travel breaks apart. In Incidents, Jacobs cannot use humor to 
mediate Brent's night in Snaky Swamp primarily because nothing about 
it is comical. When Brent leaves the swamp, her life is in danger: she is a 
fugitive female slave, cross-dressed as a man, walking disguised among 
people she knows, on her way to an unimaginable seven-year confine- 
ment. Where Edmonds erupts into an "uncontrollable burst of laugh- 
ter," Brent will have little to laugh about indeed over the next seven 
years. 

Yet the reasons for and implications of similaritiesbetween the female 
travels of Brent and Edmonds need not be dismissed. Edmonds is like 
and yet unlike Brent. Cross-dressed as a white man, Frank Thompson, 
Edmonds for years lived in constant peril. Had her female identity been 
exposed, Edmonds would have been in immediate danger. Edmonds's 
daily life of anxious vulnerability thus shares aspects of Brent's daily 
life. I do not wish to overstate this general correspondence. Edmonds's 
position— a white woman passing as a white man— was largely her own 
choice and of her own making. Brent's position— a Black female slave 
subject to arbitrary domination of Southern white men and women- 
was forced upon her. Yet we can nonetheless see the nature of Brent's 
and Edmonds's different, vexed identities mirrored in their nighttime 
travel experiences. 

Sarah Kemble Knight, Fanny Fern's Jane Grey, and Louisa May 
Alcott's Tribulation Periwinkle are all genteel white women readily 
perceived as such by strangers they encounter in their travels. The 
nighttime travel experiences of each of them, as discussed above, are 
uncommon yet still fundamentally safe. In their nighttime travel scenes, 
Edmonds and Brent are, respectively, a white woman perceived as a 
white man and a Black woman perceived as a Black man. Unlike Knight, 
Jane Grey, and Tribulation Periwinkle, Brent and Edmonds travel on 
foot. Edmonds's nighttime travel experience is uncommon and harrow- 
ing; Brent's nighttime travel experience is uncommon and significantly 
traumatic. While not at all equating Edmonds with Brent, I wish to 
underscore that in these similar passages of women's nighttime travel, 
it is only when a white woman is secretly cross-dressed as a man that 
moments of her life are even marginally close to the dangers of a Black 
woman's life. 

In the autobiographic representations of the self that appear in 
these passages from the texts under discussion, only Linda Brent and 
S. Emma E. Edmonds, both cross-dressed as men, must conceal them- 
selves in the dangerous wild. Beyond that, however, only Brent is com- 
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pelled by circumstances to travel to an outside location that, reflective 
of the nature of the dangers her experience has taught her to anticipate, 
is overwhelmingly phallic. And only Brent's travel leads her to fur- 
ther disabling concealment and danger. "Taken separately and together, 
these passages demonstrate that a Black woman's (self-) representa- 
tions borrow from, but also necessarily and fundamentally revise, white 
female authors' treatment of topics such as gentility, cross-dressing, and 
travel. 

Discussing Black women's autobiographical writings, Lauren Berlant 
argues: 

It is always the autobiographer's task to negotiate her specificity into 
a spectacular interiority worthy of public notice. But the minority sub- 
ject who circulates in a majoritarian public sphere occupies a specific 
contradiction: insofar as she is exemplary, she has distinguished herself 
from the collective stereotype; and, at the same time, she is also read as 
a kind of foreign national, an exotic representative of her alien "people" 
who reports to the dominant culture about collective life in the crevices 
of national existence. This warp in the circulation of identity is central 
to the public history of African American women, for whom coerced 
sexualization has been a constitutive relay between national experience 
and particular bodies. ("The Queen of America" 100) 

In well-known parts of Incidents that are prominent in the critical 
record, Jacobs is correctly read as very much "negotiating] her speci- 
ficity into a spectacular interiority worthy of public notice." Her text's 
record of her extraordinary seven-year concealment along with her 
fairly open discussion of sex with a white man has indeed made her "an 
exotic representation" of nineteenth-century African American women. 
However, in an attempt to diminish middle-class white female readers' 
identification of her as non-normative, Jacobs portrays Brent's behavior 
once she has escaped from the Southern slavocracy as typically genteel. 
When Brent is in the North as a fugitive slave, she is constructed as cir- 
cumstantially better able to adhere to standards of (white) middle-class 
female behavior because she is physically away from the slavocracy. 
Once out of the South and more removed from the sexual violence of 
slavery, Brent is depicted as genteelly normative. This is not to sug- 
gest that Jacobs aligns Brent with whiteness but that, significantly, she 
portrays Brent as genteel after and despite her transgressive sexual 
experiences in the slavocracy. As Stephen Matterson argues, "for her 
contemporary readers Jacobs's de stabilization of the womanly virtues 
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would be less striking than her appropriation of them, her assumption 
that they are ideals equally available to her and equally relevant to her" 
(86). In Incidents, slavery leads to violation of a Black woman's body 
and forces the woman temporarily to modify her behavior, but it cannot 
permanently alter her gentility. 

Jacobs's text reflects the even more extensive obstacles to auto- 
biographical writing confronted by women whose race, class, and/ or 
sexuality mark them as multiply transgressive. I turn to Jacobs's text 
in my final chapter because of its status as the primary canonical text 
by a nineteenth-century African American woman, a work accurately 
described by Carby as "the most sophisticated, sustained narrative dis- 
section of the conventions of true womanhood by a black author before 
emancipation" (47). 17 Indeed, Incidents is by all measures the object of 
more critical consideration than any of the other texts in this study. 
Placing the primary Black female autobiographical text of the U.S. nine- 
teenth century in relation to other, lesser-known white women's auto- 
biographical texts provides a fundamental display of what whiteness 
enables. As Carby valuably observes, "Jacobs used the material circum- 
stances of her life to critique conventional standards of female behavior 
and to question their relevance and applicability to the experience of 
black women" (47). 

Such a display is important to this book because it uncovers privi- 
leges accorded to and unrecognized by U.S. nineteenth-century middle- 
class white women. Critical whiteness studies have labeled this "white 
skin privilege." Birgit Bander Rasmussen et al. define the term as "the 
many ways in which whiteness signifies and underwrites various kinds 
of social, political, and economic advantages" (2-3). 18 Whiteness, of 
course, did not necessarily allow white middle-class women to live with 
any degree of autonomy given the location of whiteness "within a larger 
system of oppressive and normalizing structures" (Stokes 13). 19 But 
whiteness did make it very unlikely that, for instance, a white middle- 
class woman would be publicly whipped or that her children would be 
born into slavery. When Jacobs's text is positioned next to other texts 
in this study, the whiteness that was previously less visible comes 
strongly and swiftly into focus. With Jacobs's text at hand, whiteness 
emerges conspicuously as the default race in Knight's, Fern's, Alcott's, 
and Edmonds's texts. Indeed, it is in texts such as these that whiteness 
is "so ubiquitous and entrenched as to appear natural and normative" 
(Rasmussen et al. 10). Correspondingly, the fraught attempts by women 
under discussion in this study to write the self appear— suddenly and 
obviously— as white women's attempts. 
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With the privilege to be unmindful of one's race, women whose 
skin color allows them to be perceived as members of the dominant 
race identify themselves as female and their behavior and assump- 
tions as middle-class, but they are very rarely concerned in their texts 
with identifying themselves as white. 20 Such women presumptively and 
unconsciously understand that their whiteness is the ultimate cultural 
identity indication. Rasmussen et al. compeilingly argue that whiteness 
"operates as the unmarked norm against which other identities are 
marked and racialized, the seemingly un-raced center of a racialized 
world" (10). Knight, Fern, Alcott, Edmonds, Livermore, and Wittenmyer 
are correspondingly unaware that their middle-class whiteness at all 
times supplies them with cultural advantage. Instead, they are alert 
to what does/ does not happen to them because they are perceived as 
female. Introducing Jacobs's Incidents into this group of texts illumi- 
nates privileges of whiteness because Jacobs clearly understands that 
whether she is in the North or South, she is always perceived first as 
Black. As she well knows, everything that happens to her during her 
lifetime occurs because she is Black. 21 

At the same moment that other texts in this study were being pub- 
lished (or, in the case of Knight's Journal, republished), Jacobs's text 
was struggling its way into existence. The slow progress of the writing 
and the delayed publication of Incidents resulted from obstacles linked 
directly to race. Given Incidents'?, canonical presence, it is ironic that, 
much more so than other texts in this study, the idea of Jacobs's text 
and the text itself emerged slowly. At first, Jacobs planned to dictate her 
experiences to Harriet Beecher Stowe. She initiated contact with Stowe 
through Cornelia Grinnell Willis and also asked if Stowe would "permit 
Jacobs' daughter Louisa to accompany her [on a planned trip] to Eng- 
land as a 'representative southern slave'" (Yellin, "Written by Herself 
482). Jacobs "had saved enough from her wages to pay her daughter's 
expenses" (Yellin, Harriet Jacobs 120). Stowe's raced response was nega- 
tive on all counts. She refused to take Louisa with her, fearing that, 
as Jacobs wrote to white abolitionist Amy Post, "it would be much 
care to her to take Louisa . . . and she was afraid that if her situation 
as a Slave should be known it would subject her to much petting and 
patronizing . . . and [Mrs. Stowe] was very much opposed to it with this 
class of people" (qtd. in Yellin, Harriet Jacobs 121). Additionally, Stowe 
questioned the veracity of Jacobs's experiences and then suggested that 
if they were true, she would use them in The Key to Uncle Tbm's Cabin, 
which she was then writing. When Jacobs resisted this idea, her subse- 
quent letters as well as Willis's to Stowe went unanswered. Jacobs "later 
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expressed her racial outrage" in another letter to Post, criticizing Stowe's 
response and writing, "Well, what a pity we poor blacks can't have the 
firmness and stability of character that you white people have!" (Yellin, 
"Written by Herself 483). 

After Stowe and Jacobs failed to agree on a collaboration, Jacobs, 
though fearing that she would relive the painful past as she wrote, 
decided to write the narrative herself. 22 Once she completed the book in 
1858, Jacobs "spent several years trying to find a publisher" (Foster 59) 
in England and in the United States. "Jacobs's account was so original 
and striking that they [publishers] required more than the usual endorse- 
ments by others" (59), such as "an endorsement from [her employer, 
Nathaniel Parker] Willis or Stowe" (Yellin, "Written by Herself 483). 
Jacobs wrote to Amy Post "that Stowe's devastating rejections made her 
'tremble at the thought of approaching another satellite of so great 
magnitude'" (Yellin, Harriet Jacobs 140). Lydia Maria Child's agreement 
to write a preface to the manuscript resulted in Incidents' & finally being 
published in the United States in 1861 and in England in 1862. 23 The 
last-minute bankruptcy of Jacobs's publishers, Thayer and Eldridge, 
so threatened the book's publication that "apparently using what was 
left of her savings, Jacobs paid half the price outright and bought the 
[previously cast stereotype] plates. Somehow— doubtless with Child's 
help, perhaps with the aid of Cornelia Willis's publisher friend James T. 
Fields— she arranged to have her book printed and bound" (143). The 
eight years that bridge Jacobs's decision to write her story and the pub- 
lication of Incidents began with Stowe's raced response and ended only 
once a preface had been successfully solicited from a well-known white 
female abolitionist and once the Black female writer working as a nurse- 
maid had emptied her life savings. 

The slow progress of Incidents— the writing and publication of which 
extends a year beyond the time of Jacobs's seven-year concealment- 
marks the pivotal role of whiteness in the writing and publication his- 
tories of other texts in this study. For instance, though Knight's Journal 
remained unpublished in her lifetime, Knight was able to write it in a 
timely fashion and circulate it privately. Once economic desperation 
had forced Sara Willis to turn to publication, she wrote prolifically, 
and her writing began to be published regularly. Within the space of a 
year, Alcott nursed in the Civil War hospital, kept a journal, contracted 
typhoid, nearly died, used the journal to write Hospital Sketches, and 
successfully arranged for the book's publication. Edmonds wrote and 
arranged for prompt publication of Nurse and Spy despite having to 
conceal her wartime cross-dressing in the text. Though the writing 
and publication of all these texts involved various modifications and 
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concealments, none of them reflect the extensive raced delays seen in 
Jacobs's writing and publication of Incidents in the Life of a Slave Girl. 

I do not at all suggest that white women discussed in this study 
experienced an effortless entrance into the nineteenth-century U.S. 
print market as a result of their whiteness. As I have argued throughout 
this study, virtually all women encountered a range of arbitrary bar- 
riers in their attempts to write and publish their work. Such gender- 
specific, culturally sanctioned impediments were indeed characteristic 
of the nineteenth-century U.S. literary marketplace. Whiteness offered 
no assurance of or easy access to publication for the woman writer. 
However, the female author perceived as nonwhite confronted and con- 
tended with an even more formidable and heightened mix of obstacles 
regarding writing and publication of her work. 

Jacobs's recognition of the agency located in whiteness and female 
middle-class gentility is signaled in her representation of the first and 
second Mrs. Bruce and their relationships with Brent, which enact 
Jacobs's desired constellation of gender, class, and race. As Carby notes, 
"Jacobs's position as a domestic servant contrasted with the lives of the 
white women who surrounded and befriended her" (48). At various 
points in the text, the first and second Mrs. Bruce compassionately pro- 
vide Brent with clothing, respect, and sympathy. Though Brent is a Black 
nursemaid and they are genteel white women, the beliefs and actions 
of both women are repeatedly correspondent with Brent's beliefs and 
actions. The text's constructions of each Mrs. Bruce are representations 
of what Brent can be (female, kind, conventional, maternal) and what 
she cannot be (white, privileged, relatively ignorant of social injustices). 
Brent's alignment with each Mrs. Bruce allows Jacobs to repeatedly rep- 
resent her self as a normative, genteel woman. 

This association is significantly enacted when Brent learns that Dr. 
Flint has once again discovered her whereabouts and sent his agents 
after her. Brent "immediately informed Mrs. Bruce of my danger, and 
she took prompt measures for my safety" (150). 24 In an attempt to safe- 
guard Brent from being abducted and forcibly returned to slavery, Mrs. 
Bruce sends Brent away from home, and "this generous, sympathizing 
lady proposed that I should carry her baby away" (150). According to 
Brent, Mrs. Bruce explains, '"It is better for you to have baby with you, 
Linda; for if they get on your track, they will be obliged to bring the 
child to me; and then, if there is a possibility of saving you, you shall be 
saved'" (150). 

Mrs. Bruce appears to be at her most maternally sacrificing in this 
passage. She provides Brent with, as Caroline Levander points out, "a 
surrogate motherhood" (37) by giving her child to a fugitive from the 
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law, a woman who is in very real danger of being apprehended by Dr. 
Flint's agents. Jacobs emphasizes the maternal nature of Mrs. Bruce's 
sacrifice as Brent exclaims that "few mothers would have consented to 
have one of their own babes become a fugitive, for the sake of the poor, 
hunted nurse, on whom the legislators of the country had let loose the 
bloodhounds!" (150). Viewing Mrs. Bruce's action through the lens of 
motherhood is accurate, up to a point. However, a racially contextual- 
ized reading brings this scene more clearly into focus. 

When Mrs. Bruce hands her baby to Brent, she participates in a 
long-standing tradition of white women turning to Black women to care 
for their children. Additionally, it is implicitly clear that in lending her 
child to Brent, Mrs. Bruce is correctly confident of at least two cultural 
arrangements: that a Black woman is always potentially in danger while 
in public and that the white child of a middle-class mother will very 
rarely be. My intention here is not to diminish Mrs. Bruce's acts as much 
as it is to clarify them. In my reading of this scene, Mrs. Bruce's most 
significant "generosity and sympathy" (150) emerge from her (white) 
recognition of Brent as a hunted Black woman ('"for if they get on your 
track'" [150])— that is, her ability to at least partially comprehend Brent's 
dire raced situation despite her very limited resources for understand- 
ing that situation. 

Further, the abstract cultural value given to Mrs. Bruce's white baby 
contrasts starkly with the crude, monetary price assigned to Brent's 
mixed-race children. Social and cultural arrangements that protect Mrs. 
Bruce's child are recognized by Brent/ Jacobs and Mrs. Bruce. The raced 
differences between these women are harshly apparent in the irony 
that Brent, of course, cannot legally keep her own children, much less 
lend them to others. Though Brent is the mother of her children by 
standards (biological and otherwise) on which the culture relies, her 
children are nonetheless not hers to keep or give. However, by recogniz- 
ing and responding to Brent as a woman in need (and so lending Brent 
her child and thus her motherhood status), Mrs. Bruce reinforces the 
alignment upon which Brent and she implicitly concur: that Brent is a 
normative, genteel woman who is Black. 

This identity is put to the test in yet another travel scene in Inci- 
dents. During the same steamboat journey with Mrs. Bruce referenced 
earlier, Brent goes to supper in a room with other nurses ("thirty or 
forty nurses were there, of a great variety of nations. ... I was the only 
nurse tinged with the blood of Africa") and their child charges. A seating 
problem regarding Brent immediately occurs: 
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A young man, who had the ordering of things, took the circuit of the 
table two or three times, and finally pointed me to a seat at the lower 
end of it. As there was but one chair, I sat down and took the child in 
my lap. Whereupon the young man came to me and said, in the bland- 
est manner possible, "Will you please to seat the little girl in the chair, 
and stand behind it and feed her? After they have done, you will be 
shown to the kitchen, where you will have a good supper." This was 
the climax! I found it hard to preserve my self-control, when I looked 
round, and saw women who were nurses, as I was, and only one shade 
lighter in complexion, eyeing me with a defiant look, as if my pres- 
ence were a contamination. However, I said nothing. I quietly took 
the child in my arms, went to our room, and refused to go to the table 
again. (137) 

In this scene Brent's class status is carefully aligned with that of others 
in this large ("thirty or forty nurses") group. They are all women, nurse- 
maids, and employees. Brent's African blood is characterized as just one 
example of the "great variety of nations" represented. The rejection of 
these commonalities by the young man and the other women puts pres- 
sure on Brent's self-definition. Brent's self-perceived membership in 
this assembly of women and their individual and group rejection of her 
("eyeing me with a defiant look, as if my presence were a contamina- 
tion") paradoxically imply Brent's conventional female identity: she is 
a woman behaving according to female cultural scripts traveling among 
women who are not. 

But more is at issue here in terms of identity. It is Brent's similarity 
to these other female nursemaids— separated by "only one shade lighter 
in complexion"— and their rejection of that similarity that threatens 
her self-control. That same similarity threatens the other women's self- 
definitions. For each woman in this scene, her perception of a coherent 
self rests uneasily on that one shade of color. When Brent, seeing the 
group's rejection of her, finds "it hard to preserve my self-control," she 
precariously retains her ability to claim a self. To lose self-control is 
to release the momentarily coherent self, that is, to lose self-coherence. 
That potential loss of discipline would, it is implied, take the form of 
unruly, unregulated speech. Rejecting such unmodified speech ("How- 
ever, I said nothing") and its attendant self-disruption, Brent preserves 
the self by leaving the scene and refusing to go back. To return would be 
to yield her self-definition to others or to again risk losing self-control, 
devastating to her perception of her self as genteel. 
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Being read as other than white disrupts Jacobs and Incidents. The 
ways that Jacobs's text was written, published, and read all differ from 
those of the other texts under discussion in this study. Whatever the 
circumstance, Jacobs's/Brent's complexion and its scrutiny by others 
always proclaimed her as Black and complicated her self-representa- 
tion. As Berlant has written, "[fjor Jacobs, writing before Emancipation, 
the nation as a category of experience is an archive of painful anecdotes, 
bitter feelings, and precise measurements of civic failure" ("The Queen 
of America" 107). As this study documents, Sarah Kemble Knight, Fanny 
Fern, Louisa May Alcott, S. Emma. E. Edmonds, Mary Livermore, and 
Annie Turner Wittenmyer struggled— painfully, contradictorily, com- 
pellingly— with their autobiographic identities and with gender repre- 
sentation. Yet of all these women and in all their texts, only Harriet 
Jacobs/Linda Brent— genteelly dressed and just one shade darker in 
complexion— must walk out of a room full of women, her lips pressed 
tightly together, in order to retain her self. 



NOTES 



INTRODUCTION 

1 . For Ruth Hall's mixed reception, see Warren's Introduction to Ruth Hall. 

2. For provocative discussion of the normative and its restrictive implication, 
and of conservative gay and lesbian politics, see Warner. 

3. As Amy Kaplan writes, "The 'cult of domesticity,' the ideology of 'separate 
spheres,' and the 'culture of sentiment' have together provided a productive para- 
digm for understanding the work of white women writers in creating a middle-class 
American culture in the nineteenth century. Most studies of this paradigm have 
revealed the permeability of the border that separates the spheres, demonstrating 
that the private feminized space of the home both infused and bolstered the public 
male arena of the market, and that the sentimental values attached to maternal in- 
fluence were used to sanction women's entry into the wider civic realm from which 
those same values theoretically excluded them. More recently, scholars have argued 
that the extension of female sympathy across social divides could violently reinforce 
the very racial and class hierarchies that sentimentality claims to dissolve" (581). 
Also, as Shirley Samuels writes, scholars have recently tried to arrive at "a more 
thoroughly situated and engaged sense of how sentimental texts produce effects and 
how social and cultural meanings are embodied" (8). For a retrospective on Welter's 
work and scholarly responses to it, see Kelley, Commentary. For a useful summary 
of the "Cult of True Womanhood," see Saulsbury. 

4. See Gollin's Annie Adams Fields. 

5. See Baym's "Delia Bacon: Hawthorne's Last Heroine" and "Delia Bacon, His- 
tory's Odd Woman Out." 

6. Examples in this section are drawn from Cornell University's indispensable 
site Making of America. See http://cdl.library.cornell.edu/moa/. 

7. Lehuu provides compelling discussion of visual texts in Godey's Lady's Book. 
Also, Ballier, though concerned with conventional illustrations of women in post- 
Civil War periodicals, documents the diversifying of women's professional activities 
against continuing normative female representations in the press. 

8. For discussion of illustrations that appeared following Maria Bickford's mur- 
der, see Halttunen, especially 182-83. Bickford's death was multiply and variously 
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trivialized. Her murderer's "fans . . . applauded at his verdict of 'not guilty' . . . and 
wax figures of both murderer and victim were displayed by a traveling wax museum, 
which advertised that the dress and jewelry adorning its model . . . had actually be- 
longed to the victim" (Haltunnen 88). 

CHAPTER 1 

1. See Michaelsen's summary of the Journal's publication history (33-34). 

2. Margolies provides crucial information regarding dates, authenticity, and ver- 
sions of the journal in the nineteenth century. 

3. Balkun briefly discusses Dwight's publishing of Knight's text. 

4. For criticism of the Journal, see Arner; Derounian; Derounian-Stodola; Margo- 
lies; Seelye 292-309; Spengemann 39-44; and Julia Stem ("To Relish"). To summarize 
disparate readings, Buell characterizes Knight's text as travel narrative and humor 
writing (283, 377); Michaelsen and Stern as a chronicle of class, etiquette, and con- 
sumption; Spengemann as related to works by John Bunyan and Aphra Behn; and 
Derounian-Stodola as picaresque narrative ("The New England Frontier"). 

5. Biographical information used here is largely drawn from Bush's Introduc- 
tion. See especially 69-70. 

6. See Shields's discussion of women's reading and literary interests ("Eigh- 
teenth-Century" 460-65). 

7. From Sarah Kemble Knight, The Journal of Madam Knight, in William L. An- 
drews et al., eds., Journeys in New Worlds. All subsequent references are to this edi- 
tion. 

8. Dwight's musings on travel and landscape changes are echoed two years later 
in Sedgwick's Hope Leslie (1827). See especially chapters 6 and 8. 

9. For discussion of authorship and publication in the nineteenth-century Unit- 
ed States, see Charvat's foundational study. Also see Hackel and Kelly for essays 
responding to Charvat's work. 

10. See Caesar's examination of U.S. travel abroad. 

11. Imbarrato lists popular tourist guides of the time (33). She also notes that 
Dwight wrote three tourist guidebooks (all published after his edition of the Jour- 
nal). 

12. See Imbarrato's comprehensive bibliography, 231-45. 

13. Margolies's essay, essential reading for students of Knight's text, cites these 
responses. 

14. Felt's Annals of Salem (1827) was one of Hawthorne's primary sources for The 
House of the Seven Gables. See Kesselring. 

15. Dwight's letter was written to Charles Deane in 1846 in response to Deane's 
letter concerning the authenticity of Knight's text. Thirty years later, at the Decem- 
ber 1877 meeting of the Massachusetts Historical Society, Deane read Dwight's letter 
to the group; it was subsequently incorporated into their minutes, which were pub- 
lished annually. According to the minutes, "Mr. Dwight's prompt reply put to rest all 
doubts as to the genuineness of this quaint production, and some extracts from his 
letter were published in the 'Boston Evening Transcript,' of January 6, 1847,— that is, 
a few days after it was received" ("December Meeting" 388). 

16. Charles Deane is not to be confused with William R. Deane, who edited an 
edition of Knight's text, though the two were close friends (Margolies 27). 

17. As I focus on the nineteenth-century United States, I do not discuss later 
editions of the journal. However, Winship's Introduction to the 1920 edition reflects 
continued evolution of Knight ("the plump mistress . . . [with an] independent mind 
and energetic, withal somewhat feminist, character" [v]) and her text. 
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18. For further biographical information regarding Crocker, see Ruth Rosenberg. 
For discussion of Crocker's life and writing, see Post. For brief discussion of Crocker 
and excerpts from her work, see Harris; and Westbrook and Westbrook. 

19. By 1825 Crocker knew of Knight's journal and provided information concern- 
ing it. See Historical Magazine & American Notes & Queries (341). 

20. Excerpts from Knight's Journal in The Museum of Foreign Literature and Sci- 
ence were reprinted from those published a year earlier in the British Blackwood's 
Edinburgh Magazine (Margolies 29). 

21. Of seventy-four notes to Learned's edition, fourteen are written by others 
(e.g., William R. Deane); twenty-seven are quoted from books Learned cites; eight 
translate vernacular or archaic language; and twenty-two are factual explanations. 
Only three are Learned's opinionated commentary. 

22. Unlike Learned, Knight criticizes the blurring of racialized boundaries: "But 
[whites are] too Indulgent (especially the farmers) to their slaves: suffering too great 
familiarity from them, permitting them to sit at Table and eat with them, (as they 
say to save time,) and into the dish goes the black hoof as freely as the white hand" 
(104-5). 

23. Margolies writes that the unverified story of Franklin as Knight's student 
originated with Crocker. See 26n8. 

24. Saar describes Tyler's text: "Spanning over one hundred and fifty years, and 
describing the works of almost one hundred and fifty writers, A History of American 
Literature is remarkable in its thoroughness." Further, "the comprehensiveness and 
accuracy of Tyler's research enabled scholars to survey, for the first time, the whole 
of early American literature" (247). 

25. See Vanderbilt on Tyler and his work. 

26. Howells wrote the "Editor's Study" feature of Harper's from January 1886 
to March 1892. For Howells's collected "Editor's Study" columns, see Simpson. 
(Howells's authorship of the "Editor's Study" feature is well-known. However, to my 
knowledge, I am the first to point to Howells's commentary on Knight.) 

27. This volume was published by Charles L. Webster and Company, the pub- 
lishing firm of Mark Twain. The series was well-received but failed to make enough 
profit, contributing to the company's bankruptcy and Twain's own financial difficul- 
ties. 

28. References to Knight's journal appear regularly in nineteenth-century U.S. 
periodicals and books. While I do not cite every reference, I attempt to provide 
sufficient examples to demonstrate this appearance across the nineteenth century. 
Cornell's Making of America site (http://cdl.library.cornell.edu/moa/) is an indis- 
pensable source for such references. 

29. In trial transcripts Thomas Shephard, alarmed by Hutchinson's speech, tell- 
ingly employs a travel metaphor regarding this "verye dayngerous Woman." Sheph- 
ard criticizes "the Flewentness of her Tonge and her Willingness to open herselfe 
and to divulge her Opinions and to sowe her seed in us that are but highway side" 
(Hall, Antinomian 353). For Shephard, when Hutchinson speaks ("the Flewentness 
of her Tonge"), she commands the main road, crowding Puritan leaders off to the 
side. I thank Allison Giffen for bringing this section of the transcripts to my atten- 
tion. 

30. See Kamensky's historical and linguistic treatment of Hutchinson, the Salem 
trials, and transgressive female speech in New England, especially 71-81, 150-79. 
Some women accused as witches during the delusion were, like Knight, married 
women managing business or property while their husbands were away. Witchcraft 
accusations were a way of gaining property at a time when the state had lost its char- 
ter and legal authority to resolve property disputes. Familial and civic circumstances 
of these women led to disruptive female visibility linked to autonomy and prop- 
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erty. A husband's absence— while he was away on business, in the fields, fighting 
Indians— increased a visible woman's vulnerability, despite the limited protection 
her socioeconomic status might have typically provided. 

31. For other early American white women's travel narratives, see Journeys in 
New Worlds (Andrews et al.); Puritans among the Indians (Vaughan and Clark); and 
Women's Indian Captivity Narratives (Derounian-Stodola). For a study of white wom- 
en's captivity narratives extending from early America to the abduction of heiress 
Patty Hearst, see Castiglia. 

32. For unresolved questions of early American literacy, see Davidson, 56. For 
readings that "track the dramatic emergence of girls and women as important par- 
ticipants in the production and consumption of texts" from 1500 to 1800 "and as 
statistically meaningful possessors of literacy," see Hackel and Kelly. 

33. As Balkun observes, "Knight always gets the last word in any given situation; 
her days typically end with the recording of events, the translation of action and 
word into a self-authorizing text" (17). 

34. For discussions of cultural authority of voice in printed texts in early national 
narratives, see both Fliegelman and Looby. 

35. I follow Kerber's understanding of eighteenth-century American women's 
community: "Like most women in preindustrial societies eighteenth-century Ameri- 
can women lived in what might be called woman's domain. Their daily activities 
took place within a feminine, domestic circle: infants were delivered by midwives, 
the sick were cared for by nurses, women who traveled overnight stayed at board- 
inghouses owned or run by females. We may think of women as forming a tradition- 
bound, underdeveloped nation within a larger, more politically sophisticated one" 
(7)- 

36. Julia Stern concludes that "Knight is mistaken for a prostitute" because "a 
woman of her social rank ... on the road late at night in fine clothes could be un- 
derstood in no other way in rural Connecticut of 1704" ("It) Relish" 3). 

37. For a less gendered reading of Knight's system of social classification, see 
Michaelsen, 38. 

38. See Breitwieser's discussion of Lot's wife, 95-102. 

39. For an excellent discussion of Knight's use of poetry, see Imbarrato, 159-61. 

40. Bush posits this reference as "possibly a witty allusion to baptism by immer- 
sion, as practiced by the Baptists, who had settled in Rhode Island (where Madam 
Knight then was) in the previous century" (Introduction 92nl5). 

CHAPTER 2 

1 . In this chapter I use "Sara Willis" to identify the woman variously known as 
Sara Payson Willis Eldredge, Sara Payson Willis Farrington, and Sara Payson Willis 
Parton. 

2. In her February 1854 contract, Willis agreed to perform no other literary writ- 
ing while working on Ruth Hall. See Warren, Fanny Fern, 120. 

3. The popularity of Fern's early periodical writing underscores the efficacy 
of strategies of female multiplicity. In an overt example of such success, a Harper's 
review, "Literary Notices," praised the "rapid transitions from fun to pathos" in Fern's 
early periodical writing as "very effective," noting that "[h]er pictures of domestic 
life . . . excite alternate smiles and tears" (July 1854). 

4. Joyce Warren in her foundational work on Fern details the punitive condi- 
tional financial support that Charles Eldredge's disapproving parents, Hezekiah and 
Mary Eldredge, were willing to provide their widowed daughter-in-law and her two 
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daughters, the only children of their only child (of four) who had survived to adult- 
hood. Hezekiah Eldredge, who died in 1853, stipulated in his will "that his estate was 
to go to his wife and two granddaughters, provided they were brought up by their 
grandmother" (Fanny Fern 106; emphasis in original). Mary Eldredge, who died four 
years later in 1857, willed the majority of her estate to charity. She left virtually all 
Eldredge family possessions, including her son's portrait, to non-family members. A 
reading of these documents today clearly conveys the Eldredges's censorious view 
of their daughter-in-law. See Fanny Fern, 106-7. 

5. Both Homestead (152) and Warren (Fanny Fern 123) identify the anonymous 
editor as the True Flag's William U. Moulton. 

6. Much of the biographical information in this section is drawn from Warren's 
Introduction to Ruth Hall. 

7. Throughout her writing Willis repeatedly criticizes hypocrisies regarding gen- 
der construction and women's limited economic choices: "As a general thing there 
are few people who speak approbatively of a woman who has a smart business talent 
or capability. No matter how isolated or destitute her condition, the majority would 
consider it more 'feminine' would she unobtrusively gather up her thimble, and, re- 
tiring into some out-of-the-way-place, gradually scoop out her coffin with it, than to 
develop that smart turn of business which would lift her at once out of her troubles; 
and which, in a man so situated, would be applauded as exceedingly praiseworthy. 
The most curious part of it is, that they who are the loudest in their abhorrence of 
this 'unfeminine' trait, are they who are the most intolerant of dependent female 
relatives. . . . 'Do something for yourself,' is their advice in general terms; but, above 
all, you are to do it quietly, unobtrusively; in other words, die as soon as you like 
on sixpence a day, but don't trouble us/"("A Bit of Injustice," 8 June 1861, New York 
Ledger). 

8. Various contemporary sources characterize Willis as permanently damaged 
by her experiences. However, it is difficult to determine the accuracy of such re- 
marks. For instance, James Parton, Willis's husband, wrote in "Memoir of Fanny 
Fern" that after Charles Eldredge's death "his widow and her two little children 
found themselves suddenly reduced from a condition resembling affluence, to a 
situation inexpressibly forlorn and miserable— dependence in a third-rate boarding 
house. I shall not dwell upon the next seven years. They were years of wretched- 
ness, which left deep traces upon her nature, never wholly obliterated" (49). In 
her unpublished biography of Willis, Ethel Parton, Willis's granddaughter wrote, "So 
many repeated blows of fate, the bitter anxiety, the long strain, had told upon her 
severely, leaving her nerves in an over-sensitive condition to be assuaged, but never 
wholly repaired, by happier fortunes" (138). 

9. Characterizations of Fern as masculine continued throughout Willis's life. In 
"One Sort of Woman" (written nearly two decades after her identity had been re- 
vealed), Fern writes that a plumber she has called tells her, "Why, ma'am, I judged 
from your writings that you were three-quarters a man yourself, and wouldn't need 
one of us to tell you what to do!'" 

10. Mary Kelley valuably examines nineteenth-century U.S. population growth 
and rising literacy rates (Private Woman 10-11). For discussion of changes in mid- 
nineteenth-century U.S. "print technology [that] resulted in a whole new kind of 
literature for the masses," see Reynolds, especially 81-97. 

11. For fascinating discussion of changing mid-nineteenth-century U.S. periodi- 
cal publication and its intersection with copyright laws, see Homestead, especially 
chapter 4. 

12. Discussing growth of the U.S. publishing industry, Kelley writes that "a new 
publishing empire emerged in the United States, grew with the nation, and provided 
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for women in the United States an opportunity such as they had never confronted 
before" (Private Woman 7). 

13. For discussion of Bonner's hiring celebrity authors to write exclusively for his 
paper, see Warren, Fanny Fern, 144-49. 

14. For details on Bonner's editorial policies regarding his carefully selected writ- 
ers, see Warren, "Uncommon Discourse," especially 61 and 64. 

15. For discussion of nineteenth-century U.S. advertising strategies, see Reyn- 
olds, 344-47. 

16. Once Willis turned to the novel, she began to satirize readers' letters. Wil- 
liams reads this as "a sign ... of the growing sense that celebrity authors needed 
to distance themselves from their readers." In Ruth Hall Willis "devoted several 
chapters to fictionalized fan mail . . . showing how many liberties readers took with 
authors as they demanded everything from literary advice to money to marriage" 
(106). 

17. Bonner's "final tribute to Fern was to purchase the huge marble tombstone for 
her grave" (Warren, "Uncommon Discourse" 57). The elaborate tombstone, shaped as 
a cross, is draped and entwined with granite fern leaves. "Fanny Fern" is engraved 
at its base. See Warren, Fanny Fern, photograph facing page 155. 

18. For details and analysis of Willis's 1856 lawsuit to establish exclusive legal 
claim to the name Fanny Fern, see Tonkovich, 47-49. 

CHAPTER 3 

1. '"I even think of trying the Atlantic,' she noted in her journal in the autumn 
of 1859. 'There's ambition for you!' The ambition was shared, as William Dean How- 
ells observed, by every young writer hoping to join his name to the august list of 
Boston authors associated with that magazine" (Jones, Introduction ix). After having 
a story accepted by the Atlantic, Alcott wrote, '"People seem to think it a great thing 
to get into the Atlantic, but I've not been pegging away all these years in vain, and 
may yet have books and publishers and a fortune of my own'" (qtd. in Jones ix). 

2. Apologetic forewords, introductions, and letters by nineteenth-century U.S. 
women writing in a range of genres are familiar to readers in this period. In recent 
years, much interesting criticism has been devoted to this subject. See especially 
Kelley's groundbreaking Private Woman, Public Stage and Brodhead's classic "Veiled 
Ladies." 

3. Readings of sexual identity and gender construction in Alcott's life and writ- 
ing appear in, among others, Bedell; Elbert; Saxton; and Showalter, Sister's Choice. 

4. We owe our knowledge of particulars of Alcott's delirium to a 20 February 
1863 letter written by Sophia Peabody Hawthorne to Annie Adams Field. The six- 
teen-page letter has never been published in its entirety. To quote partially from it: 
"On Monday I saw her for a few moments. . . . She was so changed, I think I should 
not have known her. After that, no one saw her but the physician, for she was de- 
lirious almost uninterruptedly, and often very furious, and Mrs. Alcott told me she 
was haunted by hospital scenes and men. . . . Sometimes she would say 'If you will 
only take that man away, I can bear the rest.' One day she sprang out of bed, when 
they left her for a moment, and beneath they heard a sudden step . . . , and then 
a heavy fall. Horror stricken— they rushed up, and Louisa was stretched upon the 
floor. . . . Abby dragged up Louisa and laid her on the bed, when she exclaimed 'How 
could you leave me alone when the room was full of men!'" (qtd. in Julie E. Hall, 
"Crisis" 69). 

5. For discussion of nineteenth-century sexology and Krafft-Ebing theories of 
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homosexuality popularized late in Alcott's life, see Smith-Rosenberg's landmark Dis- 
orderly Conduct, especially 268-73. 

6. For detailed discussion of women's train travel and its behavioral strictures 
in the nineteenth-century United States, see Richter. 

7. Comprehensive listings of Civil War nursing accounts published after Hospital 
Sketches appear in Schultz, "Embattled Care," 115, and Jones, Introduction, xlii-xliii. 
Walt Whitman's reading of Hospital Sketches resulted in his planning to write his 
Memoranda during the War (1876) (Schultz, Women at the Front 228). For the number 
and types of Civil War narratives— published and archival— see Schultz's excellent 
"The Inhospitable Hospital," 364. For examples of representative Civil War nursing 
narratives, see Notes of Hospital Life from November, 1861, to August, 1863; George 
Barton, Angels of the Battlefield; Fannie A. Beers, Memories; Jane (Mrs. A. H.) Hoge, 
The Boys in Blue; Mrs. A. M. Holstein (Ellis), Three Years in Field Hospitals; Henriette 
Stratton Jaquette, ed., South after Gettysburg; Mary A. Livermore, My Story of the War; 
Charlotte E. McKay, Stories of Hospital and Camp; Adelaide W. Smith, Reminiscences 
of an Army Nurse; Susie King Taylor, A Black Woman's Civil War Memoirs; Annie 
Turner Wittenmyer, Under the Guns; Jane Stuart Woolsey, Hospital Days; and Katha- 
rine Prescott Wormeley, The Other Side of War. 

8. For Nightingale's influence on U.S. female nursing, particularly in the post- 
Civil War period, see Schultz, "The Inhospitable Hospital," 364 and 390; and Vicinus, 
85-120. 

9. For further discussion of Nightingale, see Fish's reading of Mary Seacole, "a 
freeborn woman of color from Kingston, Jamaica" (64), who worked as a healer in 
the Crimean War. Fish reads "Seacole's text as a counternarrative to the white, West- 
ern myth of Florence Nightingale" (2). 

10. Alcott's supervisor in the Union Hotel Hospital, Hannah Ropes (who also 
contracted typhoid and unlike Alcott died from it soon after), was also influenced 
by Nightingale's Notes on Nursing. See Schultz, Women at the Front, 47. 

11 . Louisa May Alcott, Hospital Sketches, reprinted in Alternative Alcott, 51 and 55; 
hereafter cited parenthetically in the text. 

12. For discussion of gradual public acceptance of female nursing, see Schultz, 
Women at the Front, especially 54-55. 

13. Edmonds's plagiarizing of sections from Hospital Sketches is plain in a com- 
parison of the two texts. This borrowing of Alcott's passages may not have been 
recognized or uncovered at the time (I have been unable to locate references to the 
borrowing). 

14. For a history of the professionalization and desexualization of women nurses, 
see Reverby, 20, 43. 

15. The Battle at Fredericksburg resulted in grim defeat for the Union Army and 
"nearly 13,000 Union casualties, compared to around 5,000 for the Confederates" 
(Fahs 20). 

16. Unlike her letters home— from which Hospital Sketches was composed— Al- 
cott's Washington journal survives in manuscript and was used by both Cheney and 
Myerson. Though letters Alcott wrote home have not been recovered (Madeleine 
Stern, Introduction xxiv), Cheney describes sections of Hospital Sketches as "almost a 
literal reproduction of her letters to her family" (139). It is unclear whether Cheney 
had access to the original letters. 

17. While some of Alcott's work saw increased critical attention in the late 
1970s and early 1980s with the rise in interest in popular U.S. nineteenth-century 
women writers (Baym, American Women Writers; Tompkins), Hospital Sketches re- 
ceived little notice until its reprinting in Alternative Alcott. For recent discussions 
of Hospital Sketches, see Showalter, Introduction, ix-xliii; Schultz, "Embattled Care"; 
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Cappello; and Young, Disarming the Nation. For a recent edition of Hospital Sketches, 
see Fahs. 

18. "In the North, 'nurse' was the most prestigious tag. . . . 'Matron' was . . . some- 
times used to refer to the regimental women who nursed, cooked, and did laundry, 
and sometimes to designate the woman in charge of ward nurses in a hospital"; 
also, "Confederates used 'matron' in lieu of 'nurse,' the latter term bearing generic 
and the former, titular, weight" (Schultz, "The Inhospitable Hospital" 369-70). Here, 
Alcott uses "matron" in the sense of marital status while also implying its wartime 
institutional sense. 

19. Alcott's characterization of John, as well as her naming and descriptions of 
other wounded soldiers, aligns with the tendency of Civil War nurses "to individual- 
ize [the] suffering" (380) of their patients, as opposed to the tendency of Civil War 
surgeons to refer to the same patients "in the abstract or to refer to the clinical de- 
tails of a particular treatment without mentioning the soldier's name at all" (Schultz, 
"The Inhospitable Hospital" 378-79). 

20. Schultz goes further, arguing, "Only in John's death does Trib step out of the 
maternal role and meet him as a sexual equal. As his life ebbs away, John holds 
Trib's hand so tightly that she has difficulty extricating it when he is dead. She no- 
tices that the mark of his grasp still makes an imprint on her hand after her circula- 
tion has returned. One of the orderlies cautions Trib that it is 'unsafe for dead and 
living flesh to lie so long together,' but she 'could not but be glad that, through its 
touch, the presence of human sympathy . . . had lightened that hard hour.'" Schultz 
sees Trib "finally acknowledging] her own sexual power as the symbolic beloved of 
the most virile and gentle soldier of all" ("Embattled Care" 113). 

21 . I quote here from the insightful report of one of my anonymous readers. I 
am unable to improve on this felicitous phrasing and meaning. 

22. For Alcott's reaction to her father's arrival, see endnote 25, below. 

23. Alcott accurately assigns to Trib what she herself was paid for war nursing. 
See Schultz, Women at the Front, 41 . 

24. Alcott's establishing an opposition between "experiment" and convention 
suggests scientific discourse. Her choice of "experiment" gestures toward the dis- 
tancing that occurs in Civil War surgeons' accounts of war service. See endnote 19, 
above. 

25. When Alcott was hospitalized, Bronson Alcott was sent for without her per- 
mission or knowledge. Recognizing this affront to her independence, Alcott was 
"amazed" at her father's arrival and "was very angry at first" (Myerson et al., Journals 
116). (Her journal entry shows that she initially wrote "mad" and then crossed it out 
and substituted "angry" [122].) 

26. Trib's loss of hair due to illness is close to circumstances of Alcott's own hair 
loss. Alcott lost her IV2 yards of long hair (Myerson et al., Journals 117) when the 
doctor ordered her head shaved. She subsequently wore a wig for many months 
(Myerson et al., Letters 84, 95). Alcott reads Trib's hair loss as a wartime sacrifice 
intended to help save the nation. Alcott's own wartime sacrifice was significant: not 
only did she lose her hair, but mercury she ingested as treatment for typhoid fever 
damaged her health and eventually killed her. For discussion of Alcott's hair loss in 
Little Women, see Young, Disarming the Nation, especially 86-87. 

27. Despite her poem on Trib's death, Alcott continued to use the Tribulation 
Periwinkle name, if perhaps not the full persona. In addition to signing "A Post- 
script" chapter with Trib's name, Alcott, in correspondence with Hospital Sketches 
publisher James Redpath, signed a letter "TP." and told him that the American con- 
sul at Venice had "sent his compliments to 'Nurse P'" (Madeline B. Stern, "Louisa Al- 
cott's Self-Criticism" 360, 361). As late as 1869— six years after Hospital Sketches was 
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published— Alcott used the Tribulation Periwinkle persona when writing a letter to 
the Springfield Republican (Myerson et al., Letters 126-28). 

28. The series in which the book Hospital Sketches appeared was published by 
ardent abolitionist James Redpath, whose interviews and articles had brought John 
Brown his earliest national attention and who subsequently wrote the first biography 
of Brown. Redpath's involvement with Concord abolitionists led him to Alcott and 
helped begin her career. Redpath, who donated a percentage of the (very success- 
ful) Brown biography profits to the Brown family, sold Hospital Sketches at a reduced 
price to improve morale. He also included an advertisement in the book in which he 
resolved "to devote at least five cents for every copy sold to the support of orphans 
made fatherless or homeless by the war. . . . Should the sale of the little book be 
large, the orphans' percentage will be doubled." See Madeleine B. Stern, Introduc- 
tion, xxiv-xxv. I thank Albert von Frank for alerting me to Redpath's publications 
and marketing strategies. 

29. In Hospital Sketches Alcott's uses of the war narrative to explore gender con- 
siderations are limited to concerns of one white, Northern, middle-class U.S. wom- 
an. Black women, working-class women, men and women who are not hospital 
patients— male surgeons and male and female relatives of the dead and wounded— 
receive only glancing notice. That they appear at all points to Alcott's awareness 
of those outside her race, class, sex, and situation, while suggesting that for her 
the dominant and nearly exclusive focus of her nursing experience is her intimate 
contact with wounded men. Schultz's reminder that Alcott, once hospitalized, was 
nursed by a Black woman, Matilda Cleaver, furthers the white focus of the text 
(Women at the Front 118). 

CHAPTER 4 

1. S. Emma E. Edmonds, Nurse and Spy in the Union Army (Hartford, CT: W. S. 
Williams and Co., 1865); Mary Livermore, My Story of the War (Hartford, CT A. D. 
Worthington, 1889); and Annie Turner Wittenmyer, Under the Guns: A Woman's Remi- 
niscences of the Civil War (Boston: E. B. Stillings, 1895). Subsequent references are 
from these editions and will be given in parentheses. 

2. For documentation of women's war participation, see Moore (whose work 
contains over forty chapters on individual women and women's war work); and 
Brockett and Vaughan (nearly eight hundred pages of small print on administrators, 
aid society organizers, and volunteers in non-nursing capacities). 

3. For contemporary Civil War narratives that mention cross-dressing, see 
Young, "Confederate Counterfeit." For Civil War histories that mention cross-dressing 
and appeared well after the war, see Larson. 

4. See Hall, Patriots, 205-12. 

5. This is not to say that Schultz disregards the (in)authenticity of Edmonds's 
narrated experience: "Nurse and Spy's authenticity as a historical narrative is dubious 
at best. In the course of the narrative, Edmonds' performances become increasingly 
outlandish, inviting readers to suspend their disbelief and interpret Nurse and Spy 
as fiction. While the text is based on historically documented evidence of Edmonds' 
soldiering, its embellishments consign it to a more speculative mode" ("Performing 
Genres" 75). 

6. Bristow's discussion of the development of sexology in the 1860s and 1870s 
is particularly useful; see 12-61. 

7. Notions of non-normative sexual appearances and behaviors were provision- 
ally linked in discussion of the time: "In their effort to understand homosexuality 
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and to identify what could be done to correct it, physicians and sexologists employed 
the term 'psychical hermaphroditism'" (Matta 79). See Matta's discussion of homo- 
sexuality and hermaphroditism in the nineteenth century. 

8. For valuable background, see Reis. 

9. Schultz provides crucial publication and sales data. Nurse and Spy was "pub- 
lished in 1865 by W. S. Williams in Hartford (in 1864 DeWolfe, Fiske in Boston had 
brought it out as The Female Spy of the Union Army and the Philadelphia Publish- 
ing Company as Unsexed; or, The Female Soldier)" (Women at the Front 227). "By 
1900, three more editions had been published, including one in German" ("Perform- 
ing Genres" 73n4). And "Nurse and Spy and its alternately titled editions sold over 
175,000 copies" ("Performing Genres" 78), "more than any other nursing narrative" 
[Women at the Front 227). 

10. Biographical information on Edmonds is largely derived from Edmonds's 
Nurse and Spy, as well as Fladeland. 

11. As David T. Mitchell and Sharon L. Snyder write regarding Melville's The 
Confidence-Man: "Jacksonian America provided an important venue for practices 
that were founded on empirical observation: craniometry, phrenology, palmistry, 
psychology, and physiognomy. All these sciences of the surface named external 
body features as reliable signs by which the identity of a person could be fixed and 
known" (35). While Edmonds's phrenological examination ostensibly revealed quali- 
ties of an able soldier, it missed signs of female identity. 

12. Fladeland (451) and Richard Hall (68) speculate briefly on this scene's au- 
thenticity. Both Edmonds's recording of the scene and readings of it as imaginative 
mark the intersection of cross-dressing, authenticity, and fiction. 

13. Edmonds wrote in an 1883 letter that, ill with malarial fever and fearing 
disclosure of her sex, she had left the hospital ("to remain and become a helpless 
patient in a hospital was sure discovery, which to me was far worse than death" 
[Fladeland 455]). Frank Thompson's desertion was another compelling reason for 
Edmonds to keep that impersonation out of Nurse and Spy. 

14. Schultz writes that "[t]he illustrations ... [to Nurse and Spy] were a series of 
wood engravings done by R. O'Brien. The single exception is the portrait of Edmonds 
with which the narrative begins— a steel engraving done by George E. Perine" ("Per- 
forming Genres" 82n29). 

15. For background regarding Livermore's and Wittenmyer's writing long after 
the war, see Schultz, Women at the Front, 231. 

16. Between 1870 and 1895, "during her twenty-five year Lyceum lecture career," 
Livermore delivered more than 150 speeches "in small towns across the nation" 
and traveled over 25,000 miles (Gayle and Griffin 55, 57). Biographical informa- 
tion on Livermore is largely derived from My Story of the War. For further details 
regarding Livermore, see Schultz, Women at the Front, 166-67; Gayle and Griffin; and 
Venet. 

17. The alignment of Livermore's text with convention as opposed to Edmonds's 
less conventional material helps explain why Edmonds's text "sold 175,000 copies, 
more than any other nursing narrative and roughly three times as many as Mary 
Livermore's, the next most successful" (Schultz, Women at the Front 227). 

18. Venet argues that while the war altered Livermore's antebellum rejection of 
political activism, nonetheless "in her writings and speeches as a woman suffragist, 
Livermore upheld and even glorified women's traditional role within the household" 
(144, 164). 

19. This biographical information on Wittenmyer is largely derived from Under 
the Guns. For further biographical details regarding Wittenmyer, see Schultz, Women 
at the Front, 168-69 and 196-98; and Leonard, Yankee Women. 
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CONCLUSION 

1 . From Harriet Jacobs, Incidents in the Life of a Slave Girl. Subsequent refer- 
ences will be from this edition and will be noted parenthetically in the text. 

2. Lydia Maria Childs's Introduction to Incidents specifies the audience as "con- 
scientious and reflecting women at the North" (6). The Preface by "Linda Brent" 
expresses her "desire to arouse the women of the North to a realizing sense of the 
condition of two millions of women at the South, still in bondage, suffering what I 
suffered, and most of them far worse" (5). I am in agreement with McKay and Fos- 
ter who argue, "This is not to suggest that African Americans, especially women, 
did not buy and read books like Jacobs's for their own instruction, only that in her 
text, Jacobs appealed directly to a group of other women from whom she hoped 
for a compassionate hearing and for an understanding of the far-reaching effects of 
slavery, especially how it linked together the sexual defilement of slave women and 
the violation of the natural laws of mother/child relationships" (x). 

3. Two different women are named "Mrs. Bruce" in Incidents. The first Mrs. 
Bruce is Mary Stace Willis (c. 1816-45); the second, Cornelia Grinnell Willis (1825- 
1904). Mary Stace Willis is the Mrs. Bruce who, "true to her English upbringing, 
insisted that she [Jacobs] receive equal treatment" on board the Knickerbocker (Yellin, 
Harriet Jacobs 73). 

4. See Julia Stern's valuable essay "Live Burial and Its Discontents," 76. 

5. In his 1845 Narrative, Frederick Douglass provides a foundational example 
of what W. E. B. Du Bois, as noted in the text, later described as "double-conscious- 
ness." Douglass writes of listening to the singing of "slaves selected to go to the Great 
House Farm" (23), explaining that he "did not, when a slave, understand the deep 
meaning of those rude and apparently incoherent songs. I was myself within the 
circle; so that I neither saw nor heard as those without might see and hear" (24). 

6. See, for instance, the excellent discussions conducted by Taves; Valerie Smith; 
and Burnham. Since its landmark 1973 recovery and subsequent 1981 authentication, 
Incidents has received significant critical study. Works essential to Jacobs scholarship 
include the meticulous authentication work of Jean Fagan Yellin as well as Yellin's 
biography Harriet Jacobs; and Carby's fundamental readings of Jacobs's Incidents, 
and the ideology of true womanhood. More recent scholarship on Incidents considers 
roles of legal discourses (Accomando) and the capitalistic, free-labor economy of the 
North (Cope). For a selected bibliography of criticism on Incidents, see McKay and 
Foster, 389-90. 

7. In her study of nineteenth-century U.S. women's train travel, Amy Richter 
notes that "in important ways the steamboat captured the same urban qualities of 
railroad travel" (171nl4). 

8. Two decades later another Black woman, Ida B. Wells, would respond in a 
more heightened fashion to an attempt to evict her from travel spaces perceived as 
raced. When asked "to leave a first-class car on the Chesapeake, Ohio &" Southwest- 
ern Railroad in May of 1884," Wells refused. "When the conductor tried to remove 
her physically, Wells struggled, bit the conductor, and was dragged out of the car 
by three white men" as white passengers applauded (Richter 54). Richter terms the 
white male response of "physical force [as] the ultimate denial of a black woman's 
status as a lady" (100). 

9. After her escape North in 1842 and until her freedom was purchased in 1852 
by Cornelia Grinnell Willis (the second Mrs. Bruce), Jacobs was relentlessly pursued 
by her former owners and their representatives. Passage of the 1851 Fugitive Slave 
Law (see note 22, below) exacerbated this fear for Jacobs, for other escaped slaves, 
and for many free Blacks. 
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10. "Snaky Swamp" was Jacobs's fictive name for Cabarrus Pocosin ("pocosin," de- 
rived from the Eastern Algonquian language, was used to signify a type of swamp). It 
"lay near the Great Dismal Swamp, for two centuries the largest hideout for fugitive 
slaves in North Carolina and Virginia" (Yellin, Harriet Jacobs 47). For a description of 
Cabarrus Pocosin in Jacobs's day, see Yellin, Harriet Jacobs, 47-48 and 280n47. For a 
far-ranging discussion of swamps and their resonances, see Miller's Dark Eden. 

11. This comparison is explicit later in Incidents when Jacobs, now a fugitive 
slave in New York, fears recognition by vacationing Southerners. She "dreaded the 
approach of summer, when snakes and slaveholders make their appearance" (150). 

12. Spengemann reads this scene more narrowly as Knight's being forced to "ad- 
mit her dependence on the very backwoodsmen she has scoffed at earlier" (42), 
arguing that it reflects "Knight's becoming someone new as she travels" (44). See 
38-44. 

13. Warren argues that Jacobs "probably knew Fern during the times that she 
(Jacobs) was living in Boston between 1844 and 1849 and perhaps during her flights 
to New England in 1851 and 1852. Jacobs was working as a seamstress in Boston at 
the time of Fern's first husband's death (October 1846), and she returned to New 
England after Fern had left her second husband (January 1851) and was shunned by 
her family and friends" (Fanny Fern 223). 

Willis's sense of obligation and loyalty to Jacobs can be seen in the fact that 
Jacobs's daughter lived with Willis for an extended period. Warren writes, "from July 
1856 to April 1858, when she was in her early twenties, Jacobs's daughter Louisa 
Matilda Jacobs lived with Fern" {Fanny Fern 222), serving as governess to Willis's 
daughter Ellen. Thomas Butler Gunn, who had once been a regular visitor to the 
Willis household but later disparaged Willis, wrote in his diary that Willis was sexu- 
ally jealous of Louisa which, he claimed, led to Louisa's dismissal. See Yellin, Harriet 
Jacobs, 133. 

14. Lauren Berlant also compares Willis and Jacobs, as well as Incidents and 
Ruth Hall, through their connections with Nathaniel Parker Willis, Willis's brother 
and Jacobs's Northern employer. Berlant makes an especially effective comparison 
between the endings of Ruth Hall and Incidents. Where Ruth Hall receives a sub- 
stantial banknote that signals her economic success, Brent is given her bill of sale: 
"Both women have struggled to procure these papers, but while the one denotes the 
minimal unit of freedom experienced by an American citizen, the other denotes 
a successful negotiation of the national-capitalist public sphere, a profitable corn- 
modification of female pain and heroism in an emerging industry of female cultural 
workers" ("The Female Woman" 448). 

15. But see endnote 13, above, regarding reports of Louisa Jacobs's experience in 
the Parton household. 

16. See Roediger, especially chapter 7, "Irish-American Workers and White Racial 
Formation in the Antebellum United States." 

1 7. Jacobs's papers, "the only papers of a woman held in American slavery known 
to have survived" (Yellin, Harriet Jacobs 262), consist of over six hundred documents 
by and about Jacobs, many from her life and writing after Incidents. Completion of 
the Harriet Jacobs Papers Project promises to further enrich understanding of Jacobs 
and her work. See Yellin, Harriet Jacobs, 262 and 268nxx. 

18. I borrow the term "critical whiteness studies" (as opposed to "whiteness stud- 
ies") and the rational for this choice from Rasmussen et al., 17nl. 

19. Mason Stokes's epilogue (178-92) to his fascinating book, The Color of Sex, 
discusses critical whiteness studies and the complexities of such treatments, as does 
the Introduction to Rasmussen et al. (1-24). 

20. See chapter 4's discussion of Edmonds's passing as Black. 
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21 . The accuracy of Jacobs's perception that Blackness determined every aspect 
of her life is borne out by Roediger's noting that in 1860, 89% of African Americans 
were slaves (56). 

22. Also, as Accomando notes, Jacobs wrote "after Congress had further federal- 
ized slavery by passing the Fugitive Slave Act" (231). 

23. Information in this section on Jacobs's writing and publication of Incidents 
is largely drawn from McKay and Foster, xii-xiii. For further details of last-minute 
obstacles to the publication of Incidents, see Yellin, Harriet Jacobs, 142-43. 

24. The Mrs. Bruce referred to in this scene is the second Mrs. Bruce (i.e., the 
woman who married Nathaniel Parker Willis after the death of his first wife), Cor- 
nelia Grinnell Willis. 
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